









Warning up for the brand new post of Undersecre- 





tary of Commerce —Edward J. Noble, businessman. 
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WALL AND NAssAU 


f jew NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR opens on April 30, 1939. Be- 
cause the Fair emphasizes the progress of industry, science 
and art, many have forgotten that its opening commemorates the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Inauguration of George 
Washington as first President of the United States. 


Washington’s Inauguration took place on the balcony of Federal 
Hall at Wall and Nassau Streets. Bankers Trust Company, its head 
office at this historic corner, takes this occasion to extend best 
wishes for success to the World’s Fair, its officers and exhibitors, 
and to pay this tribute to the great event which it commemorates. 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY...NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Depostt Insurance Corporation 
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Epwarp J. Nosie, on this weel:'s Brs orton 18 
ness WEEK cover, is a Connecticut R heaviest SU 
publican, drafted last week by S: ' . export 
of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins + olf out 
| job of Undersecretary of Cor ree wn to t 
Right now, of course, there i ; That’s wi 
such office as Undersecretary of Com. we * 
| ACI bp TE ST — merce, so Mr. Noble is just | poe 
Harry Hopkins’ assistant, and is serv-Bjan and 
- ing on a dollar-a-year basis until | wap a 
Applied to gold, the acid test is infallible. gress gets around to creating th stockpiles” 
: . ‘ ; he was drafted for. Though the aad 
Applied to wire rope, the only infallible “‘acid test’’ resigned, to take on this ok» nol 
is actual service, because the quality of durability is of chairman of the Civil Aero Auto D 
. Authority, Mr. Noble is first and fore-Bryy Natic 
made up of too many important factors that cannot be most a business man. He served « a ae 
made visible by any laboratory test. prenticeship in the advertising b Francisco 
then went to work manufacturing of a surve 
Take our ‘“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand, for instance. in a small single-room plant. That » 1938. 1 
Not only do the wires measure up to most exacting specifications business is now known as Life 8 they show 
| in our laboratory, but the wires and strands are also pre-shaped _ — Ss ~s a seh o% mi pill the 2 
| to a helical form before they go into the rope. This process alone ministration, Mr. Noble is a New D: who ” 
produces properties of endurance never obtainable before its sympathizer who can talk the b ‘ight fa 





man’s language, thus prove an in: 
aid in promoting recovery. Wh 


development a few years ago. ger and b 





































































Another factor of immense importance is our 63-year experi- asked Mr. Noble what he thought Salmon 
ence making nothing but wire rope. necessary to bring about that r THE NEX1 

it he gave them the remedy he’s lor ereanine 

i ; Ad , . a] - 

Designed and made for super-service, “Flex-Set’’ Preformed sold on: “Volume is the cure for > ge: 
Yellow Strand is establishing enviable economy records in road ’ business ills.” Business hopes U nders mon canr 

building, general construction, lumbering, mining, rotary drill- retary Noble can pour them out « are under 

. . . . r ‘ about 0 
ing, quarrying and plant operation. Try it. The Consumer Mi a 

a\ é 
Write for further details and prices to any of our offices, On Pace 40 of hen aoue Ul find the Hf salmon se 

ry opening page of Business Weex’s 16 ae 
branches or distributors. tied Works . : 
emanas | 
hand 
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cial Report to Executives. This re 
a thorough, and an objective, 
vey of the thousand-and-one groups 
4 organizations that go to make up 
mer movement in the U. $.— 
msumers Union and Consumers 
esearch, Who test advertised products 
see if they'll do everything the ads 
.y they will, to the Wednesday Sewing 
vcle at the local church which believes 
nat all reducing cream is made out of 
at poison. “The Consumer Movement” 
. a study of organized discontent—of 
onsumer groups in rebellion against ad- 
ertising and advertised products. Who 
hese consumers are, what’s the matter 
th them, why they’re rebelling, what 
hey really want, and what business is 
joing about it—that’s what “The Con- 
mer Movement” has to report to execu- 
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otton 
orron is currently laboring under the 
heaviest surplus in history, and U. S. cot- 
son exports—thanks to the U. S. pricing 
tself out of its foreign markets—are 
lown to their lowest level in 60 years. 
That’s why Secretary of Agriculture 
Vallace is proposing a new deal for 
cotton—an export subsidy. Details of the 
plan, and of the concurrent proposal to 













stockpiles” of vital raw materials like 
tin and rubber are on p. 59. 







Auto Dealers 

Tue National Auto Dealers Assn., just 
prior to its annual convention in San 
Francisco this week, issued the results 
of a survey of dealers’ sales and profits 
n 1988. The results are on p. 54, and 
they show that the used car question is 
sill the auto dealer’s stumbling block. 
{ll the profit he makes on new cars, on 
ervice, parts, and accessories is going 
right down the drain in the form of big- 
ger and better used car losses. 












Salmon Canners 

Tue next Bic West Coast industry to 
organize for collective bargaining and 
union contracts is likely to be the sal- 
mon canners. The stormy negotiations 
are under way now, just as the season is 
about to begin. Ships must sail by late 
May to take advantage ot the one-month 
salmon season which starts late in June. 
Workers can stall off the sailing if their 
lemands aren’t met—but, on the other 
hand, the salmon companies can call off 
the season’s operations, handing the 
unions, the can companies and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska (where salmon pays 75% 
of the taxes) a terrific beating. The 
story’s on p. $2. 


Besides 
U. S. Rusper has developed two new 
products—Miultipore rubber and Micro- 
porous hard rubber, p. 24 . . . Sears, Roe- 
buck’s constant wage plan, in operation 
since 1935, is news, p. 30. 




















swap cotton (and wheat) for “war | 


































Wren MAN found that loads could be moved 
easier by rolling instead of dragging, he discov- 
ered the first principle of the anti-friction bearing. 


Later...when he learned to produce steel balls, 
he had the basis for the idea/ anti-friction bearing. 
For a ball has no ends—carries loads from any 
direction—requires no guidance other than its 
grooved path. And...rolling between steel race 
rings, has less friction than any other form. 


To reduce friction! That is one fundamental 
reason for using anti-friction bearings... for using 
ball bearings... for using New Departure ball 
bearings. 

For interesting brochure, BW1, “‘Friction was a 
Racketeer,” write to New Departure, Division 
General Motors Sales Corp., Bristol, Conn, 


NEW DEPARTURE 
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WHY ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS? 








Demonstrating 
the evolution of basic 


bearing types 


Push a book 
on desk 
Mest friction 


Put per 
under book 


Less friction 


= 
Put balls under 
book and 


Least {riction 


Nothing Rolls Like a Ball! 











<4) BALL BEARINGS 





Working Rella_Lihe a Ball : 
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NEW DEPARTURE... PIONEERS FOR FIFTY YEARS 
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MONEY TALKS 


and it speaks friendly 
about the concern when a 
worker's family receives 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


| Glad to’ tell our 
story to employers 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK, N., J. 
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| Awful Lawful 


Ir you mix Jelke’s Good Luck Vege- 
table Shortening and Jelke’s Good Luck 
Vitamin Fortifier you get oleomargarine, 
but these products when sold separately 
can’t be taxed as oleomargarine, accord- 
ing to the Tennessee Supreme Court... 
Plough, Inc., has used the trademark 
“Ever Ready” for light household oils 
since 1922, and so Eveready Oil Co., dis- 
tributor for the Intercity Oil Co., has no 
| right to use the trademark “Eveready” 
| on motor oils and greases, says Federal 
Judge Welsh, at Philadelphia. 


What’s New? 

Usine a RUBBER BASE, B. F. Goodrich Co. 
is bringing out a white sidewall tire paint, 
for use in renewing white sidewall tires 
and in making black sidewalls white . . 
Opto, made by the Opto Co., is a cleans- 
ing and polishing cream for spectacles. 





Our Times 


Water E. Hewier & Co., Chicago and 
New York factors and instalment bank- 
ers, have instituted the “first scientific 
plan” for financing soft goods—they will 
take over the credit departments of 
department stores and of men’s and 
women’s clothing stores, paying all ex- 
| penses and assuming all losses, but mak- 
| ing all transactions in the name of the 
store ... Cans, Inc., is the name of a new 
company organized by R. S. Solinsky, 
former assistant vice-president of Na- 
tional Can Co., to make a full line of con- 
tainers .. . It’s more than seven months 
| before the 17th Exposition of Chemical 
| Industries will be held at Grand Central 
Palace, New York (Dec. 4 to 9), under 
the management of the International Ex- 
position Co., but 225 exhibitors have al- 
ready taken space. 


| Adhibitions 

ParaMount’s new movie, “Union Pa- 
cific,” will be advertised extensively not 
| only by Paramount but by the Union 
Pacific Railroad—and also by Pennzoil 
Co., which oils the Union Pacific’s stream- 
liners . . . Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. is be- 
ginning the biggest advertising drive in 
its history, emphasizing Kordevon, a 
new, soft piano finish that can be 
changed in color, pattern, or texture to 
suit any changes in the decoration of 
the room . . . R. H. Macy & Co. adver- 








| tises under the name of its corset con- 


sultant, Ellen Wilson: “I want this ad- 
vertisement to quiet the current hip hys- 
teria. Somehow, many women are under 
the impression that Paris endorses big 
hips, and even our smartest shops are 
encouraging women to swing their hips 
without censor. I think there’s been a 





slight misunderstanding. It’s true that a 


famous couturier did pad the 
models for the last Opening. 
else could he do when he was 
accent small waists and found 
hipless? We Americans don’t | 
our hips to make our waists lok MOTO 
We were born with plenty of . 1/1 


Sales Strut DOME: 


SALESCRAFTERS INTERNATIONAL, a | 
organization with Walter E. J 

president, is a sort of Rotary o 

Kiwanis for sales and advertising peo HE : 
only—it expects to establish 1,()00 \q 

clubs, each with about 35 men 





mitting two sales and advertising ex entur 
tives in each business classificatioy 

For your attic, basement, or other spy ho of 
space that’s now being converted to nqmcOrrec’ 


reational use, Royal Metal Ma , 

ing Co. makes chromium furniture epithe Ce 
cially designed for the recreation roon ‘ 
Lifebuoy Soap offers mothers a Wash-| sively 
Chart, which they hang on the bhathro selectic 
wall, and every time th: childre: 

their hands they check the chart, t entur 
making a game out of cleanliness 





genera 
Food Farrago 
entur 
PACKAGED POTATOES, with a guarante: 
aced 


money back if you’re dissatisfied, are ; 
fered by Albert Miller & Co., largest y design 
tato packers and distributors in the U.S§ 





who are putting out four brands i: A few | 
ored mesh and paper bags, mack 

Bemis Brothers Bag Co. . . . The Leonia Mot 
refrigerator organization is distributifleglymn 





through its dealers “Grandma’s Old Ti 
Recipe Book,” described as “a colli 
of fine old mouth-watering dishes | 
have become ‘a lost art’ ”—incl 
sour milk biscuits, lemon jelly, cid 
jelly, gooseberry pie, scrapple, hot sia 
spiced grapes, and buttermilk pie 


Add What’s New? 

O. E. Tuompson & Sons offer t 
Lawnette Two-Wheeled Gardener as 
“successor to the wheelbarrow’; it ! 
two wheels (both in front) to prev 
tipping; rubber tires to protect the las 
roller bearings; and a 24 bushel capaci 
... From 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., a busine 
man in New York can call up the Stem 
Phone Service and give dictation by tel 
phone to a stenographer, who will imm 
diately transcribe it and hand the finish 
copy to a messenger for prompt delive! 
—and if the dictator wants the letter « 


his own stationery, a messenger will co 
for it while the dictation is going on .. (a 
Candid cameraddicts can get a camel 
shoulder brace, made by the Dill Man nA 
facturing Co. for holding the camé 

steady during a time exposure . . . 

brace screws into the usual hole provid 

for tripod attachment, and you can ¥ 

its length by telescopic adjustment. 
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mPROVE PRODUCT PERFORMANCE 
ITH CENTURY’S WIDE RANGE OF 
YPES AND SIZES OF MOTORS... 





MOTORS DOWN TO 
1/100 H. P. FOR 
DOMESTIC MARKETS 






~ATHE Modern moron § puécrion TECHNIQUE 


Wk 


ex entury is one of the few! motor manufacturers 
"who offer a wide selection \and sizes that makes 
to nqmeorrect selection possible: 

 cotThe Century organization devotes ts attention exclu- 


“ ypsively in the electrical field to the manufacture and 
‘hogmselection of motors and generators. 






entury sales engineers are specialists in motor and 
generator selection and the accumulated experience of 
_BCentury engineers is always at the disposal of anyone 
ae qqataced with a motorization problem whether for new 
design or selection for a completed machine. 


A few of the any improvements by Century engineers 
n motors for special applications are shown in the 
olumn on the right, 













MOTORS UP TO 600 @ H.P. FOR INDUSTRY 












CENTURY EL 














CTRIC 


WHAT YOU GET 
with 
CENTURY MOTORS 


*% A new higher standard of Air 
Conditioning performance, in- 
cluding quiet starting and 
operating—no need of over- 
motoring. 


% Machine Too! output held to 
closer tolerance, because of 
remarkable freedom from 
vibration. 


*% In wet processing industries, 
when washing down the plant, 
even a careless operator can't 
get liquids into the Century 
Splash Proof Motor—ideal for 
outdoor installation. 


% in metal working plants, you 
reduce maintenance cost and 
production stoppages, with a 
Century splash proof motor 
to protect against splashing 
olls, falling chips. 


% Motors suited for hard to 
start jobs—refrigeration com- 
pressors, oil well pumps, etc. 


% Motors for automatic starting 
with low starting current, yet 
high starting torque, results 
in low cost, simplified control, 
less shock to the power line. 


% Motors that reduce load 
shocks and increase life of 
equipment. 


%& Motors that start with smooth 
and gradual acceleration. 


% Motors up to 600 HP for indus- 
try — motors down to 1/100 
HP for the domestic markets. 
The most complete line of 
types, by one of the largest 
exclusive motor specialists in 
the world. 





COMPANY 








1806 Pine Street . 
Offices and § 


St. Lovis, Mo. 





k Points in Principal PA 





Aifonta + Baltimore + Boston + Buffalo « Ghicogo + Charlotte + Cincinnati « Cleveland + Dallas 
Denver + Davenport + Detroit + Housion\+ Indianapolis * Kalamazoo + Kansas City + Los 
Orleans * New York *« Omoha « Philadelphia 
Son Francisco * Spokane «+ Seattle «+ Tulsa 






Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis + 
Pittsburgh * Rochester * Salt Lake City 





ot0F* 


ONE-OF THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MOTOR MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
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In the Union Bag & Paper Corpo- duction of efficient insulation ma- 
ration’s large plant at Savannah, Ga., terials. Keasbey & Mattison grew 
K & M heat insulations are used to from a two-man workshop to a 


insure the utmost efficiency. This is leading industry by specializing in 


natural, for The Keasbey & Mattison the development of Asbestos and 


Company is known throughout the Magnesia products. It is a national in- 


ti leadi thority on Pie tee . . ia 
nT Oe _— y stitution with nation-wide facilities. 
problems of heat conservation. 


K &M has spent more than half K&M’s products are built in 


a century pioneering in the pro- 


i: 


ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA 
PRODUCTS 


KEASBEY & MATTISON SOMPany 


District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


modern plants, located in Ambler, 
Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. Within the 
last year, $2,000,000 worth of en- 
tirely new plants and equipment 
have been installed in order to man- 





ufacture K & M materials in adequate 





quantity. 


A leading product in the K & M line is K &M “Featherweight” 85% 
Magnesia, one of the most efficient heat insulators ever developed 
for temperatures up to 600°F. K & M cooperates with its distributors 
by making available to users constructive engineering advice which 
frequently produces extra economies. For quality products and 
intelligent service, you can rely upon K & M Distributors. 


COPYRIGHT 1939 BY KEASBEY « MATTISON CO. 








Be sure to visit the KaM 
exhibit in the Home 
Building Center at the 
New York World's Fair. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 
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WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—Harry Hopkins is washed up as 
leader of the Administration’s half- 
hearted efforts to make friends with 
business and as the New Deal white 
hope in the 1940 Presidential race. 
Hopkins’ losing fight to recover his 
health is the greatest personal 
tragedy that has marked this Ad- 
ministration since the death of Louis 
Howe. Hopkins was the President’s 
shield and buckler in the battle for 
social reforms with a higher heart 
than any other White House hench- 
man and with all his Chief’s high 
scorn for economic royalists. Never- 
theless, he sincerely believed that 
without a profitable outlet for pri- 
vate funds there could be no perma- 
nent recovery. 

Mr. Hopkins will remain as 
titular head of the Department of 
Commerce—the job that was to be 
part of the build-up for his political 
début in the 1940 campaign—but 
Edward J. Noble will be the active 
head of the department, in the same 
way that Charles Edison has been 
running the Navy Department for 
invalided Secretary Swanson. 


Noble Has Roosevelt’s Ear 


SeveRAL WEEKS of hopeful anticipation 
that Hopkins would soon be able to take 
hold of the job have ended in pathetic 
pretense. A man was needed immediately 
to take charge and check the demoraliza- 
tion that Roper left behind him. 

Noble, the candy manufacturer, is that 
man. Any doubt as to the authority of 
his status is made clear by Roosevelt's 
request that Congress create for him the 
post of Undersecretary of Commerce. 
Behind his duties in administration of 
the department, it remains to be seen 
how vigorous and important a réle Noble 
will play in encouraging cooperative con- 
tacts between government and business. 

The President likes him and will lend 
him an ear, but Noble may find himself 
occupying a thankless job as stopgap 
until this Administration knows its fate. 


For Tax Revision 


Mr. Noste frankly admits that he’s got 
a lot to learn. His intentions are good. 
He’s on record to the effect that he be- 
lieves a large volume of business will 
produce more revenue for the govern- 
ment than high taxes. This will lend 
support to the efforts of Undersecretary 
Hanes of the Treasury Department, 
abetted by Secretary Morgenthau—so far 
as Roosevelt will let him—to reduce the 
present variety of taxes impeding reha- 
bilitation of industrial capacity. 

Mr. Noble’s promotion removes him 


from a job that was becoming rather 
uncomfortable as chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. It was a tough 
spot for a man who doesn’t claim to be 
anything else than a business man; and 
as a business man his new job will be a 
lot happier. Noble’s past experience com- 
mends him particularly to the consumer 
goods industries. 


Wanted: Orator. Apply G.O.P. 


Gov. Joun W. Bricker of Ohio now is 
regarded by the political sharks as 
runner-up to Tom Dewey in the Repub- 
lican Presidential race. 





Expert 


On the experienced 
aviation men the 
for the trees, President Roosevelt 
last fall appointed mostly business 
men and politicians to his five-man 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. But 
CAA has been slow in setting rates 
and routes and developing a safety 
program, and the industry groused. 
This week Edward P. Warner, who 
had already been called in as special 
economic and technical adviser, was 
appointed a member of CAA to fill 
out the term of Edward J. Noble, 
resigned to become Undersecretary 
of Commerce. Warner, one of avia- 
tion’s foremost engineers, was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy under 
Coolidge, later editor of Aviation, 
then consultant to aircraft and 
transportation companies. 


theory that 


can't see woods 


boom sagged 


Dinner on 


Sen. Robert Taft's 
heavily after the Gridiron 
April 15. He made a poor showing as 
compared with Roosevelt—even as com 
pared with Dewey who performed bril- 
liantly at the December dinner. Of 
course, Dewey's opponent was Jim Far- 
ley—not so hard to “take” oratorically 
as F.D R. 

The Republicans are fed up 
sound thinkers who are also poor ora- 
tors. They remember Landon only too 
vividly. Although they agree with Taft’s 
and don’t know what Dewey's 
views are, there is an astonishing unan- 
imity among them in picking New York 
City’s D.A. over Ohio’s Senator. 


with 


views 


Garner Boom Takes Hold 


ALMOST a strangle- 
nomination— 


Jack GARNER HAS 
hold on the Democratic 
barring a war or some unexpected con- 
tingency. He is so far out front, at least 
among the independent Democrats, that 
the bandwagon jumpers look like a sub- 
way scene at rush hour. 

New Dealers are wondering just how 
best to whittle him down, but so far 
neither Charley Michelson nor 
Mellett has figured out the 
Incidentally this pair, which did such 
a spectacular job on Hoover, have been 
working on Taft. 


Andrews Chalks Up a Win 


ADMINISTRATOR ANDREWs got a break in 
the first case in which “hot” goods have 
actually been tied up under the wage 
hour law. Rather than stand trial for 
violating the law, Herman H. Walton, 
a candidate for the senate from 
Louisa county, Va., consented 48 hours 
beforehand to entry of an injunction 
restraining him from shipping or selling 
in interstate commerce 2,500,000 feet of 
lumber bought from 65 small sawmill 


Low el 


strategy 


state 


operators. 

Walton charged with 
prices so low as to preclude payment of 
the 25¢ minimum wage by the mills. 
He may clear the lumber by making up 
the wages of the sawmill workers but 
practically he has to choose between 
selling what lumber he can inside the 
state or letting it rot. 

The fact that Walton couldn’t contest 
the action because it would embarrass 
his political candidacy is a tough break 
for other southern lumbermen in An- 
drews’ black book. 


Decision Pleases Nobody 


Nosopy 18 saTisriep with this week's 
Supreme Court decision in an obscure 
Pennsylvania utility rate case. The New 
Deal, which has long pushed for complete 
abandonment of the old Smyth vs. Ames 


was paying 























Almost unbelievable is the fact that, 
at a cost of less than 2c per day for 
only one year, you may enjoy all the 
advantages of a billing machine by 
equipping any typewriter with an Egry 
Speed-Feed. 


EET 


) IP ew ee Oe Bie 


No need now to invest hundreds of 
dollars in a billing machine. Get an 
Egry Speed-Feed! Slip it on any type- 
writer and in less than one minute 
you have a practical billing machine, 
ready to handle the writing of all 
multiple copy continuous forms with 
amazing speed and precision. Steps 
up the output per operator 50% or 
more; makes all typing time produc- 
tive; automatically inserts and removes 
carbons; eliminates use of expensive 
pre-inserted, one-time carbons and 
other costly methods; requires no 
change in typewriter construction or 
operation; does not interfere with 
typewriter’s regular uses; costs less 
than 2c per day for only one year. 

Let us show you, in your own office, 
how the Egry Speed-Feed saves time, 
labor and money. No obligation, of 
course. Write, phone or wire today. 
Department BW 439. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales agencies in all principal cities 


LGRY 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 














doctrine of “fair value” valuation in 


| favor of straight “prudent investment,” 


is disappointed that the court ignored 
Solicitor Jackson’s plea to take the 
plunge and reverse itself once and for all. 

Conservatives, though -applauding the 
pat stand on valuation, deplore the 
court’s approval of Pennsylvania’s trial- 
and-error method of setting rates. They 
see in this the first step away from the 
old familiar verities and they wonder how 
far the court will go. 

Incidentally, there was no unanimity of 
opinion among New Dealers on the court: 
Reed delivered the majority opinion with 
Black and Frankfurter dissenting. 


Food and Drug Deal 


Rapmiy MatTurinG on Capitol Hill is 
what looks like a slick move to extend 
from June 25 to Jan. 1, 1940, the effec- 
tive date of the new federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act and at the same time 
incorporate a revolutionary new proced- 
ure for enforcement of the law. The joint 
action has the virtue of satisfying the 
trade, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and constituent-minded legislators. 

W. G. Campbell, F&DA chief, this 
week quietly presented the revolutionary 
plan to the Senate Commerce Commit- 


| tee, which will handle the Lea bill, 


passed by the House this week, to ex- 
tend the effective date. It contemplates 
supplementing the present seizure pow- 
ers of FD&A with a cease-and-desist 
procedure, similar to that of the Federal 
Trade Commission. This would be used 
only in misbranding and adulteration 
cases involving non-dangerous foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics, which make up the 
great bulk of F&DA work, leaving exist- 
ing seizure provisions for products in the 
dangerous category. 


| Headache Powder Rules 


Serzures of Bromo-Seltzer, Stanback, 
and other lesser known headache reme- 
dies containing acetanilid and bromides 
will not be followed by any further seiz- 
ures of products of this type provided 
the products do not contain more than 
24 grains of acetanilid and 74 grains of 
bromide (potassium or sodium) and bear 
warning labels against taking over two 
tablets or powders in a 24-hour period. 

This does not mean approval of prod- 
ucts meeting the specifications—merely 
that present medical knowledge is in- 
sufficient to enable F&DA to prove to a 
court beyond reasonable doubt that doses 
below this mark are dangerous. 


Transportation 
Sen. Waeeter 1s determined to push 
through a railroad bill this session, even 
if only a titl—and not much more than 
that is expected to stand up against the 
opposition of powerful shipping inter- 
ests that don’t want any real regulation 
of waterways. 

In the meantime, the House has 


passed the Chandler bill enabling hard- 
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Superhighways W on’: 
Pay 

Report of the Bureau of Pu! 
Roads, which finds that the co 
try can be criss-crossed with sup 
highways but that tolls would ; 
begin to pay the cost, is no s 
prise. Three east-west and th 
north-south roads would cost & 
899,800,000 for 14,336 miles, 
$184,054,000 per year for inter: 
amortization, and maintena: 
Average toll collections for 
years 1945-1960 would not exceed 
$72,140,000. If Congress wants to 
test these conclusions the bureau 
suggests building a superhighway 
between Washington and Bost: 
but for the country as a whole 
recommends the present federal-aid 
system of toll-free highways. 











pressed roads to stave off reorganization 


by negotiating adjustment of obligations 
without resort to an equity receivership, 
Sen. Wheeler’s proposal to prohibit 


shippers such as U. S. Steel from owning 
their own roads isn’t likely to survive 
Eliminated from Wheeler’s bill, di- 
vorce of pipe lines from major company 
ownership again is being pushed inde- 
pendently, but odds are against it. 


Bert and Franklin 


Sen. Wuee er and President Roosevelt 
are getting real chummy. The Montana 
liberal slips in the front door of the 
White House proper without benefit of 
newspaper interviewers. 

Wheeler is beginning to think he has 
a chance for the Presidency, but figures 
that the nomination will be worth noth- 
ing unless F.D.R. approves. 

Folks who have known Roosevelt for 
years say he will never forgive the big 
tommyhawk expert who lead the fight 
which did Roosevelt’s court bill in. 


Testing Senate Ratification 


Wirn THER BAcKs to the wall, advocates 
of Sec. Hull’s reciprocal trade program 
are secretly pleased that the plan of 
bartering cotton and wheat for rubber 
and tin is to be tried. They think it will 
demonstrate the impracticability of Sen- 
ate ratification with which Hull’s oppo 
nents hope to saddle his whole program. 
To carry out the present barter pro- 
posal it will be necessary to negotiate 
a treaty. Britain will have to consult her 
colonies. Long debates will follow in Par- 
liament and in Congress. Ratification of 
the treaty, if ever accomplished, will 
have consumed so much time and will 
have required such an effort to arrang® 
a comparatively simple exchange that 
the superiority of the reciprocal method 
will stand out plainly as a result. Thats 
what Hull’s backers hope, at least. 





Busir 
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Thirst 
stops here 


You find the familiar red cooler 
around the corner from any- 
where. It marks the spot where 
you can make any pause the 
pause that refreshes with a frosty 


DT bvalelticme-bete 
bottle of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Refreshing 
\ 4 


That’s why ice-cold Coca-Cola is 


familiar to everyone. 


COPYRIGHT 1939, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Back of Clarage equip- 
ment is over 25 years’ 
experience,and the high- 
est standards in the 
field. For any desired 
information, dial our 
branch office telephone 
number in your city — 
or write us at Kalamazoo 


COMPLETE 
AIR CONDITIONING 


COOLING 
VENTILATION 


FACTORY HEATING 
MECHANICAL DRAFT 


| FANS and BLOWERS 
| for 
GE FAN COMPANY. xatamazoo, mich. (FB) igousrali necos 


N 
| - 


S ENGINEERING OFFICES 
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aR TEST SRE ae A Bel Co ee 
PRODUCTION 
*% Steel Ingot Operations 
% Automobile Production dice ae 
% Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) 
*% Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
*% Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 
rr rr i A Mes. on. ok cee eeaws cebbebeeeneneeenes 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* All Other Cerloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... ~~... .. 6-5 ccs we nncnnneee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...........6-5ceeeeuns 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)...... 2... - 00sec cee ceewnnes 
West Tape Clow Vast, Budecccccccccccqcccccccccess er be 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)... ~~... 22.66. c cece eweneeneees 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities, Held, reporting member banks 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares).... 


%* Factor in Business Week Index. 


* Preliminary, week ended April 15. + Revised. 


* 


SLatest 
Week 


*93.2 


50.9 
88,050 
$4,792 

$10,478 
2,171 
3,495 
310 


16,388 
21,691 
3,852 
1,224 
10,251 
3,320 
3,880 
2,584 


104.9 
25.4 
61.8 
85.7 

644 


§ Date for 


Preceding 
Week 


193.4 


52.1 
87,019 
$4,514 

+$10,643 
2,174 
3,444 
1,344 


69 

32 

$4,536 

$6,855 
+7% 


139.6 
$36.40 
$15.08 
10.708¢ 

$0.69 
2.90¢ 
8.71¢ 
$0.829 
15.93¢ 


16,072 
21,634 
3,838 
1,266 
10,180 
3,290 
3,710 
2,584 


101.8 
24.8 
60.2 
83.2 

1,630 


UG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


Month 6 Months 


Ago 


142.7 
$36.39 
$15.17 

11.250¢ 
$0.69 
2.86¢ 
8.89¢ 
$0.850 


Ago 
98.9 


49.4 
50,540 
$4,071 

$10,065 
2,183 
3,272 
1,322 


15,604 
21,295 
3,924 
1,233 
9,731 
3,292 
3,045 
2,605 


130.1 
31.5 
67.4 

104.5 

2,390 





14,425 
20,794 
4,246 
1,164 
9,131 
3,096 
1,727 
2,602 


102.2 
23.2 
518 
81.6 

949 


“Latest Week” on each series on request 
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OVER 100% ANNUAL RETURN PROVED 
THAT THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT PAYS 





Any reputable equip- 
ment will operate— 
but you obtain the 
greatest profits possible 
only when the cor- 
rect equipment is skill- 
fully applied to your 
job. 


$3,000 COST RETURNED IN FIRST YEAR— 
A large dredging company on the Pacific Coast studied 
the operation of one of its dredges to see if the effi- 
ciency could be improved. After discussing the problem 
with G-E engineers, the motor and control were 
changed, the new equipment being selected as especial] 
suitable for the particular operating conditions. After 
the changes were made, the increased yardage handled 
paid for the $3,000 investment in new equipment in 
one year. 


$700 COST RETURNED IN EIGHT MONTHS — 
A refrigerator manufacturer in the East noticed that 
rejects were excessively high in one of his operations 
Investigation showed that a better control of resist 
ance welding at this point would reduce both rejects 
and manufacturing costs. After installing a G-E Thy- 
ratron control, the savings in rejects alone were suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of the new equipment— $700 
in eight months. 


SUGGESTION — The cases shown here are not iso- 
lated instances but merely two out of hundreds of 
stories of increased benefits and profits that result 
when carefully built, well-designed apparatus is prop- 
erly selected and correctly applied to a definite job. 
Perhaps you can find ample rewards by investigating 
some phase of your manufacturing processes mow. Our 
application engineers are always glad to work with 
you or with your consulting engineers to obtain the 
best solution of the problems high-lighted in your 
plant surveys. In ANY application, the RIGHT equip- 
ment is the most profitable to use. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


THIS IS NO. 86 IN A SERIES RELATING SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING RESULTS OBTAINED BY 
THE PROPER APPLICATION OF THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Aside from war crisis and the coal strike, business this week 


watched auto, 


activity in next 


THE TWO DEPRESSING influences of the 
moment—the coal strike and the war 
crisis—continued to affect the showing 
of business this week. The index of gen- 
eral activity, at 93.2, was down a trifle 
from the week before, and at a level at 
which it had lost 40% of the gains made 
in the last half of 1988. Any recovery at 
all obviously required a settlement of 
the coal dispute. Any recovery to the 
year-end peak (105 on the index) will 
require at least some degree of smooth- 
ing over in the European situation. 


Coal Situation Temporary 

It was clear that if recovery depended 
solely on a coal settlement, there was 
no real cause for worry. The stoppage 
was bound to have an increasingly seri- 
ous effect through forcing successive 
shut-downs by companies whose stocks 
ran low. But, for this very reason, it was 
bound to be settled soon, under pressure 
of the government authorities, who in 
the last analysis can exert a controlling 
influence. 


No General War Expected 


If the effect of the European crisis 
which began in mid-March proves to 
have been only to postpone recovery for 
a month or two, American business may 
count itself lucky. Nothing of value can 
be said about this matter here save to 
emphasize the case for believing that, 
no matter how many “crisis dates” the 
world has to face—April 28, or any 
other—the outcome will not be general 
war. If Hitler feels that he can make 
further advances in eastern Europe with 
impunity, on the grounds that military 
aid by Great Britain and France to 
their eastern allies is geographically 
impossible, he will without doubt do so; 
if not, he will refrain. 


F.D.R.’s Propaganda Note 


The present condition of “neither 
peace nor war” has already endured, in 
the intense form of an _ international 
crisis, for the five weeks since the Ger- 
mans marched into Czechoslovakia, and 
no immediate or near-future termination 
s in sight. Hope for a real solution of 
the kind suggested in President Roose- 


textile, and steel situations. Expect reduced 


few weeks. But quick rebound is possible. 


velt’s note to the dictators is non-exist- 
ent—certainly in the mind of the Presi- 
dent himself. The note was sent for its 
propaganda value. But hope for some 
formula which will lift the war clouds 
for the time being should not be given up. 
It is difficult to conceive of any crisis 
continuing month after month at the 
present intensity. Or, finally, if it does 
so continue, it may well prove that 
American finance and business will be- 
come deadened to the repeated shocks 
and gradually pick up their normal 
activities, just as people always do if 
life is to go on at all. The consuming 
power of the American nation is great 


enough, and enough of the unhealthy 
aspects of the 1937 situation (although, 
of course, by no means all) have been 
purged from the economy since then, for 
one to put aside the idea of a tailspin 


Autos, Textiles, Steel 


The immediate outlook, measured in 
weeks rather than months, is for a con 
tinued leveling off in activity. This, of 
course, assumes no immediate solution 
to the crisis abroad and at the same time 
is not written with reference to the coal 
strike, its 
produce a sharp rise in the indexes of 


activity. The point is that the excessive 


conclusion being bound to 





In the Outlook 


That perennial problem, public re- 
lations, is in the outlook again—put 
there by the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, which last week made one of 
the most astute of recent public 
relations moves. For four days, 
I.C.R.R.’s directors held their an- 


nual board meeting aboard a train 


which ran from Chicago to Mem- 
phis to New Orleans to Paducah to 
Chicago. The directors had a first 
class opportunity to inspect the line, 
and, at each stop, businessmen and 
I.C.R.R. customers had an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the directors. A 
description of the trip is on page 21. 
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stocks of automobiles on hand require 
some adjustment downward in produc- 
tion in spite of the improvement in retail 
sales, that curtailment of textile produc- 
tion is indicated by the condition of 
stocks on hand and orders, that the 
effect of the war scare is to mark down 
probable peak consumption of steel in 
the second quarter from 60 to 50 or 
55% of capacity, and that, in general, 
the disruptive effects of the crisis have 
been felt in business sentiment at many 
points and are being felt and are due to 
be felt further in production itself. 


Chance of Rapid Upturn 

The situation, however, contains the 
materials which could make for a rapid 
upturn if given a chance. A considerable 
volume of new corporate financing has 
been postponed, but is all ready to put 
on the market when the outlook improves 
at all. Commercial loans of the banks 
have been creeping up for the past eight 
weeks. Demand deposits of reporting 
member banks, which had been prac- 
tically level for three months, have 
jumped sensationally in the last two 
weeks. They are now close to the $16,- 
400,000,000 level—nearly $2,200,000,000 
higher than at the beginning of 1938 and 
almost $1,000,000,000 higher than at the 
previous record peak of March, 1937. 
Behind this huge volume of bank de- 
posits lies the swelling force of gold im- 
ports and of government deficit spend- 
ing. The bank credit materials for a 
business recovery will be at hand, once 
the crisis clears. 
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Struggle at the Coal Meeting 


Fears of shortage grow as operators stand fast 
on retention of open shop and of penalty clauses. But 
purchasing agents report large industrial supply. 


THe spIRIr OF grudging compromise 
ruled the labor conferences between 
soft-coal operators and union miners 
this week, while public bewilderment 
grew. Unable to understand why a na- 
tional deadlock should develop when 
full agreement was evident on hours, 
wages, and working conditions, the man 
in the street was beginning to wonder 
if “the government hadn’t better step 
in and knock their heads together”— 
which was precisely what neither miners 
nor operators wanted to happen. 


Issue Holding Up Settlement 


One dispute alone accounted for the 
deadlock, but it was a tough snarl. 
Having demanded the closed shop and 
having been refused it, the United Mine 
Workers were standing pat on their 
alternative demand for lifting of the 
penalty clause by which miners can be 
fined for strikes, or operators can be 
fined for lockouts. For weeks John L. 
Lewis and Philip Murray had insisted 
on behalf of U.M.W. that it shouldn’t 
be fined for strikes if it weren’t allowed 
to corral and speak for all the workers. 





The Fleet Goes West 





The surprise order issued last week 
—at the same time that President 
Roosevelt made his peace plea to 
the dictators—directing the U. S. 
fleet to quit the Atlantic and “re- 


Acme 
turn to its station” on the Pacific 
Coast, caught sailors at Portsmouth, 
Va. (above) unawares, left New 
York’s World’s Fair supporters on 
the dock, broken-hearted. 


Further, they contended that the cla 
had not operated fairly, anyhow, 
cause the operators never got stuck. |} 
midweek the operators had softened 
the extent of promising “exclusive 1 
resentation” to the U.M.W., but w 
standing fast on retention of both o; 
shop and penalty clauses. And gov: 
ment pressure was beginning to build 

For the federal government, James | 
Dewey of the Department of Labor was 
sitting in regularly on the conferen 
while President Roosevelt held his { 
For the City of New York, May 
Fiorello La Guardia was warning that ; 
city coal shortage was imminent a 
that it would shut down the complicat 
transportation system without which 
town couldn’t operate. He threatened to 
lease some mines and operate them for 
the city if the conferees stalled much 
longer. 

Despite alarms, there isn’t any short- 
age of coal on a national scale, even 
though local shortages exist here a: 
there, such as at Binghamton, N. Y., 
where Endicott-Johnson’s big shoe fa 
tories shut down to consider a part-time 
rationing plan. The National Coal Ass: 
ciation reported that a million tons of 
bituminous coal were available in the 
21,000 cars held in Lower Lake Ports, 
that 10,000 cars of “untagged” coal were 
available to any purchaser in railroad 
yards of the East and South, and tha 
eastern railroads could dip into the IIli- 
nois and Indiana fields, which haven 
shut down. 


How Stocks Stand 


Backing up this report came estimates 
from the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, which in terms of days’ 
supply from April 1 ranged as follows 


ao 


84 days’ supply 


Electrical utilities 
50 days’ supply 


Byproduct coke plants 


Steel and rolling mills 36 days’ supply 
Cement plants 50 days’ supply 
Misc. industrial 34 days’ supply 


Railroads 32 days’ supply 

Over-all industrial 42 days’ supply 

These stocks were larger than on 
March 1, because production had greatly 
exceeded consumption during that 
month. Also, heating loads were slack- 
ing off with warmer weather, and since 
the beginning of the shutdown coal 
users had been operating on a conserva- 
tive basis, stretching the fuel as far as 
it would go. Moreover, though 70% of 
the bituminous producers were shut down 
30% of the mines continued operating 
(some of them under U.M.W. contract). 
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A Reply to the President 


Business W eek’s Foreign Editor finds Continent’s 
leaders convinced that Hitler—dictator of Italy, too— 
won’t have peace except on his own terms. 


Bertin (Cable)—President Roosevelt’s 
gesture to avert war will possibly post- 
pone it but no responsible observer in 
Europe expects him to succeed in pre- 
venting it. Here it is believed that, un- 
less they are stopped, the dictators will 
continue their program of the last two 
years, creating a continuing series of 
crises calculated to upset business every- 
where. 

What kind of a reply Hitler will make 
to the President on April 28 can only be 
guessed but insiders are convinced that 
he will refuse the guarantee demanded 
for 30 nations, rehash his story of the in- 
justices of Versailles, and the scuttling of 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Meanwhile, 
he is expected to make a desperate effort 
to announce an amicable settlement with 
Poland which will give him Danzig and 
his military road through the Corridor, 
thus flaunting Germany’s ability to settle 
her problems by methods short of war, 
despite British guarantees and Roosevelt 
“meddling.” 


Poles Question Guarantee’s Value 


Conversations in Warsaw this week 
convince me that the Poles will resist 
any ultimatum with force but are ready 
to negotiate the Danzig and road issues. 
The real value of the British guarantee is 
definitely questioned by Warsaw after a 
week’s intensive study of the physical 
problems involved in making it effective. 

All trains to Berlin have been jammed 
this week by people coming in for the 
Hitler birthday celebration; streets have 
been a mass of flags and uniforms. At 
night the sky has been set aglow by 
floodlights along the magnificent tri- 
umphal route through the Tiergarten and 
down Unter den Linden; by day it has 
been filled with roaring bombers in omi- 
nous formations. 


Cost of “Dynamic” Bargaining 

It is highly significant that Hungary 
and Rumania were specially represented 
at the celebration and that the flag of 
Danzig has been waving among those of 
the Reich and its new protectorates. The 
real weakness of the British-Rumanian 
guarantee may be revealed before long 
by announcement of a further German 
deal at Bucharest, though this will inev- 
itably have delicate handling—in con- 
trast with the probable Mediterranean 
moves due in the coming months. 

What bargaining by threat of force is 
costing Europe is best illustrated in 
Poland. The Poles are desperately poor. 


They sell rye and hams abroad, not be- 
cause they have enough for themselves 
but because it is the only way they can 
earn enough to buy wool and cotton— 
and munitions. Yet the Poles now have 
1,500,000 excellent fighters manning their 
frontiers and are keeping them there at 
a cost of well above $1,000,000 a day. 
They know they can’t stop Germany if 
it comes to a showdown but they hope 





Free City 


European 
The free city of Danzig—in the 
spotlight’s glare this week as the 
latest objective in the Nazi cam- 
paign of “aggression.” 





to drag the Reich into a major crisis by 
their resistance. If some of the bigger na- 
tions showed the courage Poland does, the 
whole European outlook would change 
overnight, but in Europe today confi- 
dence and determination can almost be 
measured in inverse ratio to national 
wealth. 

Several other significant points stand 
out in the present crisis as I have 
watched its development in my long 
circle around Europe: 

(1) Italy, despite her faint-hearted- 
ness, cannot be pried loose from the Axis. 
Goering, “the moderate,” is Mussolini’s 
military dictator. The Mediterranean 
will be the center of the next war. Ber- 


Inside Story 


“Waar Kinp of a reply Hitler will 
make to President Roosevelt,” 
cables Business Weex’'s Foreign 
Editor from Berlin, “can only be 
guessed, but insiders are con 
vinced. ...” 

—And the basis of their con 
viction is the background of the 
whole European situation summed 
up in the Foreign Editor's report 
to American business beginning on 
this page—cabled from Berlin but 
setting down the results of his 
observations and his talks with 
business and political leaders in 
major European countries 
February. 


since 











lin can afford to support Italy's “mare 
nostrum” ambitions, since Italy is already 
no more than Germany’s largest satellite 
Incidentally, additional Italian troops 
were landed at Cadiz last week-end and 
German divisions are definitely in north 
ern Italy. 

(2) Those British guarantees in East 
ern Europe will be of little value unless 
they are followed with a quick and bind 
ing pact with Moscow, which will be 
difficult to handle in view of Eastern 
Europe’s sharply nationalistic animosity 
to Moscow. If the much-discussed deal 
goes through to bring Russian airplanes 
to the aid of the anti-Hitler bloc in event 
of war, it is believed that the Soviets can 
contribute 5,000 planes from their west- 
ern reserves, including many 
bombers. Russia might also give Britain 
significant submarine help in the Baltic 
and Black seas. 


Soviets Are Self-Confident 


(3) The Russians are sitting prettiest 
of all the major European powers, de 
spite the setback they suffered from the 
purge. Moscow is the most self-confident 
capital in Europe, though probably this 
self-confidence is justified less by its milli- 
tary superiority than by its strategic and 
tactical position. The Soviets obviously 
have fewer ambitions that clash with 
those of France and Britain than with 
aggressive Germany but they feel that 
Britain let them down in Spain and 
Czechoslovakia, “two bastions in Eur- 
ope,” they say, “that were more vital to 
Britain than to Russia.” 

They are unquestionably still eager for 
a major six-power deal such as they pro- 
posed on Mar. 18 but they will bargain 
with the greatest shrewdness in dealing 
with Britain because they are still sus- 
picious of Chamberlain’s motives. Set- 
tlement of their latest bargain—with 
Japan over the Far Eastern fisheries— 
was wholly favorable to the Soviets. 
This is generally believed to indicate 
that Japan is too deeply entangled in 
China to risk a quarrel with them—and 
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Beck of Poland 


Pie oP a European 
A foreign minister who is “ready to 


negotiate” but “will resist any ulti- 
matum with force,” who knows his 
country “can’t stop Germany in a 
showdown” but “might drag the 
Reich into a major crisis by resist- 
ance.” 





too much interested in the possibilities 
of snatching off the rich East Indies 
while Great Britain is absorbed in 
Europe. 

It is significant that the Soviets are 
spending 18% of all their “Third Plan” 
appropriations for construction in the 
Far East, making that part of their em- 
pire self-sufficient and free from depend- 
ence on the long thread of rail connec- 
tion with Europe. Incidentally, I am 
asked everywhere if the United States 
will go into action in the Pacific if the 
ultimate European outbreak spreads to 
the Orient. 


The Kremlin’s Policy 


Sound critics here believe that tae So- 
viets will hold aloof from the European 
tangle unless Britain will quickly make a 
binding agreement to hold the present 
lines. If not, Moscow is likely to choose 
to gamble on her own strength against 
all-comers in the conviction that they 
will weaken each other before they get 
to her. 

No one believes that England can re- 
fuse to take a firm stand ultimately but 
it is equally unbelievable that the dic- 
tators’ aggression will end until she does. 
In the present weak position of the dem- 
ocracies a conference now would accom- 
plish littlk—unless Britain and France 





were ready to yield to Berlin’s terms and 
there is no sign of this yet, beyond Brit- 
ain’s continued vacillation since Prague. 
President Roosevelt’s proposal worries 
Berlin a little but this worry is mostly 
hidden under the week’s spectacular 
show of force and national pride. 


German-Jap Trade 


Commercial agreement is 
expected soon and will cut into 
American business. 


Expect more GerMAN competition in 
Japan, not only in selling but also in 
buying, but no immediate partition of 
the China market among Japan and its 
allies. 

Indications are that the commercial 
agreement between Germany and Japan, 
under negotiation for some considerable 
time, will be formally concluded toward 
the close of May, that it will cut into 
American trade, but, as a whole, will 
not bring about sweeping changes in 
the Far Eastern business arena, as many 
traders timidly expected. 

Best advance information reveals that 
Japan’s exports to Germany will be 
raised from the present amount of $8,- 
300,000 to $27,300,000 while Germany’s 
exports to Japan will be boosted from 
$47,000,000 to $68,000,000. 


Arrangements Omit China 


About 50% of the volume involved 
will be transacted under barter arrange- 
ments, which include Manchukuo, but 
significantly not China, though German 
pressure for compensation of trade losses 
in China is still strong. 

Exports from Japan and Manchukuo 
combined are to correspond to Ger- 
many’s exports to these two countries, 
mainly to Japan. 
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Note that the increase of Japa: 
exports to Germany will be mainly 
counted for by raw silk and fish oil, tw. 
commodities which are already sca 
and will become still scarcer as Germ: 
puts in its bid. 

Japanese buying commitments ||! 
be mainly for machinery, automobi 
aircraft, and chemicals. With the ex: 
tion of the chemical trade, Japa 
importers are anything but enthusia 
about the prospect of increasing p 
chases from Germany; partly beca 
of the deteriorated quality of Gern 
“Ersatz” materials, but mainly beca 
of slow German delivery since the ( 
tober crisis. A large-sized milling 
planing machine, which American ma 
facturers are able to ship within six 
months from receipt of order, requ 
18 to 20 months to be built in Germa: 
overburdened plants, with the order 
subject to cancellation “should cir: 
stances require.” For the same rea 
Japanese imports of German aircraft 
materials have failed to respond to ‘|v 
official encouragement on both sides 


Blow for U.S. Business 


Nevertheless, in the straightjacket of 
the new agreement a substantial vol 
of imports is likely to be diverted f; 
the United States to Germany. The f 
reaction emanates from the Japan 
office of General Motors, which is s: 
to be planning to supply the Japan 
market with Opel cars and Blitz trucks 
manufactured by the German G.\ 
subsidiary. 

There is a possibility that other G: 
man makes will also find a market in 
Japan, as traders anticipate early : 
pension of car imports from the United 
States. The Japanese agent for Adler 
automobiles, who has been inactive fo: 
several years, has already applied 
permission to import cars from German) 








THE STOCK MARKET- AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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Is your office meeting the 


.--without extra effort or extra expense? 


HERE ARE A FEW 


Your Present Routine May Require Your 
Office Force to Build Toward Peak Loads. 


By planning your work so that each set of records 
is completed and proved as it is written, the 
volume maintains a steady level and does not 
accumulate into a peak load at the end of the 
day, week or month. 


You May Be Wasting Effort by Preparing 
Related Records in Separate Operations. 


A great deal of time can often be saved by com- 
bining operations. There are extra advantages in 
getting statistical information earlier; avoiding the 
rehandling of figures and records; eliminating 
needless chances for errors, etc. 


You May Be Needlessly Relisting Figures. 


Time can be saved and errors eliminated on many 
jobs by the use of two-total adding or calculating 
machines that complete the work in one run through 
the media, ledgers, cash books, journals, etc. 


JOBS TO CHECK: 


Your Adding Machine Operators May 
Depend on “Flying Fingers” for Speed. 


Operators who formerly tried to gain speed by 
making their fingers fly faster find it much faster 
and far easier to “short-cut” by adding entire 
amounts in one operation, rather than by depress- 
ing one key at a time. 


Your Present Routine May Require 
Duplication of Original Records. 


Duplication of media in a separate operation takes 
time and increases the possibility of errors. It en- 
tails additional cost in verifying the duplicated 
records. Time and cost can be saved by using 
original records as much as possible. 


The local Burroughs man will be glad to help you 
make a desk-to-desk survey. It will enable you 
to determine whether any of your employees care 
handicapped by operations that might be shortened 


or eliminated. Call him today, or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


SEND FOR 
THIS 
2010) 45 38 


6014 
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Court Sustains AAA 


1938 tobacco quotas win, 
6-2. Same result expected for 
cotton, wheat, etc. 


Turee Years aco Associate Justice Owen 
J. Roberts of the United States read a 
decision in the famous Hoosac Mills case 
which invalidated the old Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration program (BW— 
Jan11°36,p5). On Monday of this week 
the same Justice Roberts read for the high 
court a decision which upholds the 1938 
AAA program’s most vital provisions. 

In the Hoosac Mills case it was held 
that the objective was curtailment of 
agricultural production, and that the 
size of any crop that a farmer decided to 
raise was beyond the powers of Con- 
gress to regulate. The court decided that 
the growing of a crop was decidedly an 
intrastate matter. It was a 6 to 3 deci- 
sion, with Justices Brandeis, Cardozo, 
and Stone dissenting. 

Congress naturally was careful in 
framing the 1938 law in the light of what 
had happened to the old program at the 
hands of the court. Long explanations 
were written into the legislation to ex- 
plain why marketing of wheat, cotton, 
corn, tobacco, and rice was a matter of 
national welfare. And the matter of puni- 
tive control over crops was set up on the 
marketing and not on the production end. 

In the newer case, involving tobacco 
marketing quotas last year, Georgia 
growers asserted the 1938 law was, in 
reality just like the old one. Not so, re- 
plied the court. The present law “pur- 
ports to be solely a regulation of inter- 
state commerce”; it attempts not to 
limit production but rather to limit the 


Industrial Development in New England 





Some 150 of New England’s leading 
business men met in Boston last week 
for their fifth annual industrial con- 
ference under the auspices of the com- 
munity development committee of 
the New England Council. In two 
crowded sessions devoted to discussing 
industrial development problems, they 
learned that the Council had got the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to con- 
sider applications for industrial mod- 
ernization on reasonable collateral— 
instead of limiting modernization to 





20% on such loans; that banks, to 

had started making five and ten yea 

loans for modernization. Since Ney 
England’s industrial machinery is 
about the oldest in the country, these 
new policies open the way to a 
brighter future for the Northeast 
Snapped at the meeting are Col. A. N. 
Payne, Boston & Main R. R.; C. P. 
Wood, Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc.; C. F. Weed, president New Eng- 
land Council; Powell Cabot, chairman 
Mass. Industrial Commission. 








amount of such production which can 
be marketed in interstate commerce; if 
Congress had any ulterior motive, it’s 
irrevelant; in the matter of setting the 
quotas, legislative powers were not dele- 
gated to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
(Justices Butler and McReynolds dis- 
sented. The new justice,W. O. Douglas, 
took no part.) 

It is generally agreed that, even though 
this case was limited to the marketing 
quotas for tobacco, the law can be made 
to stick for cotton, wheat, corn, and rice. 


Reorganization ad la SEC 


Like it or not, debtor companies and _ their 
bankers have to encounter the commission in bank- 


ruptcy cases. 


WasHinaton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Now in full swing under the Chandler 
Bankruptcy Act renovating 77B, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission is 
taking a hand in a dozen to 15 new 
corporate reorganization cases every 
month. The commission’s reorganization 
division, created before the act became 
effective last Sept. 22, is much more 
active than anticipated. Whether they 
like it or not, the managements and 
bankers of debtor corporations, who are 
deprived by the new law of controlling 
reorganizations, are having to swallow 
the fact that the judges on the bench 
are freely availing themselves of SEC’s 
expert technical assistance. 

As of today, SEC is a party to 68 


It insists on “‘disinterested”’ trustees. 


cases in more than a score of industries. 
It has put in appearances in 41 cases 
at the request of the judge; has inter- 
vened on its own motion, as permitted 
by the law, in only 27 cases. The amount 
of bonds, notes, and debentures held by 
the public in these bankrupt concerns 
is $238,000,000. Inclusion of stock val- 
ues, bank loans, interest, merchandise, 
and other claims doubles this total. Big 
reorganization cases now in the works 
to which SEC is a party include Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins; Philadelphia & Read- 
ing and Coal Co.; Detroit International 
Bridge Co.; Pittsburgh Railways Co.; 
Reo Motor Car Co.; Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Kansas City; Commercial Tobacco 
Co., New York; Minnesota & Ontario 


Paper Co.; Book-Cadillac Properties, 
Inc.; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. 

As Chapter X of the law, which de- 
fines SEC’s new _ responsibilities, is 
aimed at affording greater protection 
to security holders in corporations with 
publicly-held securities, the commission 
is steering clear of cases involving closed 
corporations in which the only persons 
concerned are family stockholders, bank 
creditors, and merchandise creditors. 
Where public interest is involved, size is 
a factor in determining whether the case 
warrants SEC’s participation; $250,000 
of publicly held securities is a rough 
figure below which SEC doesn’t go. 


Wants Disinterested Trustee 


SEC’s influence on corporate reor- 
ganizations stems, in the first instance, 
from its participation as a party and 


the right to be heard by the court on 


any issue. It has no plenary authority 
under the law nor the right of appeal 
from the courts’ decisions, but it wants 
to be sure that the independent trustee 
appointed by the court to develop a 
plan of reorganization is “disinterested.” 
In two cases to date the commission has 
questioned this qualification of the 
trustee. In one, the judge didn’t agree. 
In the other, the trustee resigned. 
Very much alive is the question 
whether protective committees should 
be permitted to intervene as parties. 
As the law gives them the right to be 
heard on behalf of their security holders 
without intervention, SEC takes the 
position that intervention, as a general 
thing, is not necessary. In one case the 
judge has upheld SEC in a formal 
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Behind the Industries up in front... 


YORK ENGINEERED REFRIGERATION 


A few of the many companies 
who have bought York 
Refrigeration in the past year: 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
ARMOUR 
A. & P. TEA CO. 
BALTIMORE & O10 R. RK. 
BORDEN 
CALCO CHEMICAL 
CANADA DRY 
CUDAHY PACKING 
DU PONT 
EASTMAN KODAK 
FIRESTONE 
FIRST NATIONAL STORES 
FORD MOTOR 
GENERAL BAKING 
GENERAL FOODS 
GENERAL MOTORS 
GOODRICH 
GULF ON 
HUMBLE OIL 
HERSHEY CHOCOLATE 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
PABST BREWING 
PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS 
PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 

for babes in arms... or men at arms saiiieeieataildiiie 
SHEFFIELD FARMS 

In keeping milk safe for America’s babies . . . in the making and storing SOCONY VACUUM 








of munitions for America’s fighting forces . . . in a thousand and one varied SWIFT & CO. 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORP. 


TEXAS COMPANY 
UNITED FRUIT 


industries .. . York engineered refrigeration is the first choice of the 
Nation. Why? Simply because York deals with facts backed by intensive 
research and 54 years of experience... builds equipment and trains men 
to apply it at the lowest cost to the user! Whether you need refrigera- 
tion for a complex industrial system or the simplest application... Whether 
you need it in Portsmouth, New Hampshire or Portsmouth, England... 
call on York. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. Headquarters Branches and 
Distributors throughout the world. 


refrigeration 
air conditioning 





HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 

















A financier upon whose’ words a world hangs ...a glamour girl off for Holly- 
hunter back from Africa ... Of such, your “neighbors.” 
As like turns to like, so do distinguished people turn to the modern in travel. 


wood...a 


St A a lg oe gran 2 reserves 


OUNGE CARS replete with 
murals, mirrors, radio; bars, and 

as informal as metropolitan clubs... 
Observation Cars that give a new 
perspective on both scenery and in- 
terior beauty. . . private accommoda- 
tions that range from the ingenious 
Roomette for one (costing little more 
thanalower berth) tosmart suites for a 
group . . . even the coaches lifted to 
luxury by the spirit of the modern. 





_— 
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Any wonder ‘‘Who’s Who” turns to 
the Fleet of Modernism for comfort, 
speed, convenience when travel- 
ing! Enjoy it yourself! Next time 
take...the Broadway Limited (all-room 
train)or The General between New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago; “‘Spirit of 
St. Louis’’ between New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis ; Liberty Limited 
between Washington, Baltimore, 
Chicago. Overnight travel at its best! 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Shortest Route Between East and West, Heaviest Rail, 


Finest Roadbed in America . 


.. You Can Sleep na fully 


Pennsylvania Railroad is the Direct Route to N.Y. World's Fair... New Railroad Station on Fair ™ 
ew Grounds, Shortest Route, with Connecting Lines, to Golden Gate Internat’ | Exposition, San Francisco. 


| reorganization plans filed 
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opinion. The question now is x 
in many others. 

SEC’s second main function is t 
mit advisory reports to the cou 
by tr 
The independent trustee system 
on trial and, because the law is so 
few reorganization plans have yet r 
the stage of submission. SEC to d: 
submitted reports on three plans. | 
case, SEC didn’t like the plan a: 
so. In the other two, the 
offered suggestions for alteratior 
is firmly planted on the doctrin 
bondholders are entitled to r 
promises of payment and that 
holders are supposed to bear the 
of the risks run by a business ente: 
In several real estate 
cases, which are by far the most n 
ous class, the commission has ob 


com! 


reorgan 


to proposed plans on the ground t! 
the corporations are insolvent, the 
are unfair in permitting stockhold« 
participate. 


Denies Its Work Causes Delay 


There are no reorganization cas 
which there substantial 
interest in which SEC is not part 
ing or presently considering part 


is some 


tion, ro case in which the judge has } 
SEC out. The commission claims that 
participation is not delaying reo: 

zations; on the contrary, it 


maintai 


EY 


that its appearance is tending to expe- 


dite old 77B cases pending when 
Chandler Act 
reorganization 
oughly decentralized in eight reg 
offices. Of its 55 attorneys, 31 are Jo 
in the field ready to appear in court 
go into a huddle with other parti 
practically a minute’s notice. Of its 
accountants and financial analysts 
are located in the field. The majority 
its staff has had prior experienc: 
reorganization cases. 


became 


division is pretty t 


Debtor corporations may not relis! 


effective. SEC’ 


the prospect of having to face the mus 
in which SEC now plays such a pron 


nent part. There may be some atten 
to withhold 
many corporations in 
plight have much freedom of choice 
few have tried to evade administrati 


reorganizations 


such desper: 


but n 


8 

\+ 
t 
te 

ile 


n 


of their affairs by a disinterested trustee 
| and also to elude SEC by resort 


Chapter XI of the new law, which « 


bodies an elaborate restatement of the 


composition section of the old Ba 
ruptcy Act. Legalistically, there is 


; 
ww 


m- 
K- 


overlap between Chapters X and NI, 


but SEC argues at some length t 
Chapter XI properly applies only 
small corporations whose stock is 
publicly held by investors. 


Trust Indenture Bill Pending 
SEC’s experience with a law j 
seven months old is short but its s! 


; 
at 


‘ 


- 


ff 


is satisfied that it is working well. o 


serious thought is given yet to a 
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am . . . . 
‘; a companion piece of legislation, the 


Barkley trust indenture bill. SEC is 
hopeful but the prospect that Congress 
pass the bill this session isn’t too 
good. It is encountering strong resistance 
from investment bankers who claim that 
it would put new brakes on business 
financing by impeding and adding to 
the cost of issuing indenture securities. 


will 


Directors Make a Hit 


Averell Harriman and other 
board members of Illinois Cen- 
tral succeed on tour. 


Ox THE pDiREcToRS’ inspection special 
that sped over the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem for four days last week-end, from 
Chicago to Memphis, New Orleans, and 
Paducah and back to Chicago, there 
was only one reserved seat; that was 
the one allotted by common consent to 
Executive Committee Chairman W. 
{verell Harriman. The right rear chair 


‘n the observation car held his lean | 


frame every day from the usual 7 a.m. 
start until the train pulled into the next 
terminal. All the while he was studying 
reports, with frequent looks at the road- 
bed, talking with his fellow directors, 


quizzing general and divisional officers | 


about performance, asking occasionally, 
“What’s that crop out there? How much 
of it do we haul out of this territory? 
Do the farmers make money on it?” 


For Friends and Business 


The trip was intended not only to | 


show the road to the directors but to 
show the directors to the folks who live 
along the road (BW—Apr15'39,p23). 


At the Peahody in Memphis, and at | 


Antoine’s in New Orleans, local celebri- 
ties gathered half an hour ahead of din- 


ner to stand around, be introduced to | 


visiting directors and railroad men, swap 
stories and business views. Seating was 
arranged so that top officers, executive 
chairman, local director, and local traffic 
chief occupied the end of the horseshoe. 
Scattered at regular intervals, like plums 
in a pudding, were the directors from 
North and East. Sandwiched between 
were guests and railroad men, so that 
everybody had a good talk with a couple 
of directors, went home to tell his wife 
and business associates what sound, like- 
able persons are Tom Wilson and Gene 
Stetson or whichever directors he 
chanced to draw as neighbors. 

Local newspapers gave the story front- 
page headlines and pictures. Plainly, the 
road’s public relations-minded manage- 
ment had accurately gaged the news 
value of bringing the directors out to 
show to their customers and fellow citi- 
zens, 

Anybody who thinks of a directors’ 
inspection trip as an all-expense joyride 
would have to revise his ideas after such 


iments. Still pending in Congress | 








How to 


~Choose the Right Fence 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS PROPERTY 


OU want a sturdy fence that will safely 

guard every foot of your property line 

. one that looks well, will last for vears 

and not require costly repairs. There's no 

economy in leaving your property an easy 
prey for thieves and marauders. 


But, what is the right fence? How to 
choose it? Much depends on your type of 
property and many other factors. Our free 
book on fence will help you select the most 
practical fence for your needs. This 32-page 
book illustrates 14 different kinds of fence— 
tells you what kind you need for business, 
playground, school or residential property. 
Tells you how to get fence with rails that 
won't buckle—gates that won't drag or slip 
—how to get extra protection against rust 
with fence that is galvanized after weaving. 


Whether you need a few feet of fence or 
miles of it, whether you are planning to 
build a fence now or later, you need this 
valuable book. So mail the coupon. And 
remember that upon request you can have 
the services of a Cyclone factory-trained 
engineer. He. will help solve your fence 
problem and give you an accurate estimate 
of cost. There is no charge for this service. 


Send for FREE Jilustrated Book 


om on Hed . 5 = 
FENCE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


price OH "hee Joa, 
y 
* 


Now you can be sure of 

the quality of fence be- 

fore you buy it. Cyclone 

Fence with the “12M” 

label has an extra-heavy 

coat of galvanizing that resists rust and 
makes the fence last longer. Be sure that the 
“12M” label is on the fence you buy. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif., 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Products Co., New York, 
xport Distributors 


?, 
Cg 


h, 


Cycione Fence Co., Dept. 449 

Waukegan, Til. 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 
ta _Fenece- How to Choose It—How to 
Jee It.” 


}) Industrial 
. £2) Residence; 
ool, Approximately. .... feet. 


interested in fencing: 
Property; [ Playground; 
DO Estate; 2 
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Gift 
Horse 








LWAYS look a gift horse in 
the mouth! That’s the policy 

of the farsighted manufacturer 
seeking plant re-location or expan- 
sion — especially when the gift 
horse is in the form of free build- 
ings, free moving expenses, tax ex- 
emption, and sweat shop labor. 


Such special inducements are 
not the deciding factor for the 
reliable manufacturer — and the 
State of New Jersey refuses to 
burden its existing industries by 
making such inducements. In- 
stead, New Jersey offers economic 
inducements such as fair taxation 
... unequalled transportation . . . 
intelligent friendly labor 






alone — and for such economic 
reasons as these: 


e Within overnight delivery are the 
country’s first and third largest cities— 
New York and Philadelphia—a market 
of 20,000,000 consumers having 23% 
of the nation’s buying power. 
© New Jersey is served by 14 railroads, 
making it the “Rail Head of the East” 
—has 500 miles of deep-sea waterways 
bringing world markets direct to your 
door—17,000 miles of improved roads to 
speed up trucking—4 major airlines ter- 
minating in the world’s busiest airport. 
These are but two of many 
economic reasons which make 
New Jersey a great state for indus- 
try. Learn more about this state 
that believes in the economic 
truth that as industry 





. and government 
that has demonstrated 
its willingness to coop- 
erate with industry. 
Decreased Distribution Costs 
1237 new industries 
started operations in 











thrives, the state and its 
people prosper. Write 
for your copy of the 
“New Industrial Digest 
of New Jersey.” The ad- 
dress: New Jersey Coun- 
cil, Dept. B7, State 
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an expedition as the Illinois Cent, 
on. Directors wearily tottered off 
as fast as taxis could bring then 
the dinners, were heartlessly aw: 
at dawn for 7 o'clock breakfast. 

The Illinois Central has several a); 
members, elected a year ago wh, 
road moved board headquarters 
New York to Chicago, who were ; 
their first inspection of the line 
put in 12 hours a day apiece look 
spillway and grade separation in 
ments, asking about maintenance 
going through transcripts of Int. 
Commerce Commission hearings 
the guidance of the company « 
All of the general officers and ma 
partment heads spent the four ful 
aboard the train. At each division 
or grand division point local o 
climbed aboard to take the place « 
departing crew from the last diy 
Every man was kept busy answ 
questions about his specialty, list 
to suggestions, expounding his view- 
point. 

Paducah Shops Inspected 


On the fourth morning the entire com 
plement was roused at Paducah for 
a 7 o'clock trip through the shops, m 


chanical focal point of the system. A 
bit wearily and some still in need of 
shaves, they trudged over the 110 acres 


among partially dismantled locomot 
learned what a major railroad does 
the millions invested in machine tools 
and cranes and conveyors. After that 
jaunt some of them relaxed. But in the 
right rear chair of the observation car 
Averell Harriman alternately watched 
the receding rails of the Illinois Division 
and briskly discussed with Pres. John L 
Beven their observations of the tri 


Yadkin Power Fight 


North Carolina governor will 
challenge Federal Power Commis- 
sion on states’ rights issue. 


North CAROLINA wit challenge the 
Federal Power Commission’s authority 
over the Yadkin River wholly within 
that state, judging from official state- 
ments made by Gov. Clyde R. Hoey, 
conservative Democrat mentioned as 
1940 Vice-Presidential candidate. 
The commission has declared the Yad- 
kin navigable in spite of two large fixed 
dams without locks on it and has given 
the city of High Point license to build 
a $6,000,000 municipal hydro-electric 
plant on the stream, using a PWA grant. 
Commissioners and taxpayers of an 
upstream county have entered suit to 
prevent High Point from condemning 
land for its proposed reservoir. High 
Point contends the Power Commission 
gave it authority to condemn. Gov. 
Hoey contends this rais*s the issue of 
states’ rights and that North Carolina 
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THE INDEX t $98.7 89.4 79.9 
PRODUCTION 


& Steel Ingot Operations (% eof capacity) / 55.7 . y 33.7 
* Automobile Production 

% Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) : $3,533 

*% Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 

% Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
% Miscellaneous and L.C.L. 


“¢ Révised) § Date for “Latest Week” on cach series on request. 
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will enter as a joint plaintiff with the 
county to determine whether the fed- 
eral or state government has control of 
a stream entirely within state borders 
and impossible of navigation. 

Last year the Federal Power Com- 
mission ruled the Yadkin was navigable 
and that Aluminum Co. of America 
must secure a license from it for a large 
hydro-electric project which Alcoa 
planned to build on this stream. Alumi- 
num Co. abandoned the project without 
making a fight in the courts. North Car- 
olina now will apparently force the issue 
to a showdown. 
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Bus For Long Legs 


Burlington orders vehicles 
that will seat only 28 passengers. 
A lot of leg room. 


Turoven Buses on the Chicago-Califor- 
nia run seldom travel with all seats full, 
anyhow. And some states restrict axle 
loads to 16,000 Ib. So Burlington Trans- 
portation Co., C.B.&Q. subsidiary, has 
just placed with General Motors for 
June 1 delivery an order for 21 new 
units that should be the best news of 





Caterpillar’s Guides— 





The Caterpillar Tractor Co. in Peo- 
ria, Ill., is a pioneer industrial host, 
having held its first factory “open 
house” in 1925, after it had just been 
organized. Because it considers the 
open house an important part of its 
public relations, industrial relations 
and sales programs, Caterpillar keeps 
a regular staff of guides on hand to 
show visitors through the plant. 


the year for long-legged traveling men. 

In their 33-ft. over-all length to which 
buses are limited by law, the new Bur- 
lington Trailways vehicles will seat only 
28 passengers instead of the conventional 
87, will provide 41 inches of legroom 
instead of 36, and will actually have one 
double row of four seats giving 49 inches 
between—with adjustable footrests to 
keep sawed-off passengers from rattling 
around. Another comfort advantage pos- 
sible through having the greater inter- 
seat space is an extra, fifth downward 
adjustment of reclining seats. The pas- 
senger can recline to about 40 degrees 
from horizontal, and still not have his 
head practically in the lap of the fellow 
in the seat just behind. 


Relying on Comfort 

Burlington is convinced that genuine 
comfort is the one biggest sales argument 
it can give its traffic force. It is using 
part of its extra interior space to put a 
rear bin over the engine, in place of the 
seats that experienced bus riders shun be- 
cause of vibration and this bin will have 
baggage to which passengers wish access 
during the ride; thus, protruding bag- 
gage racks shrunk to parcel shelves that 
hug the wall, greatly reducing oppor- 
tunities for head-bumping and giving an 
impression of greater spaciousness. It 
turned out to be less expensive to em- 
ploy standard 37-passenger air-condi- 
tioning equipment than to have smaller 
machinery built to order. So the buses 
have excess refrigerating and circulating 
capacity. 

With these improvements and assorted 
others, the bus line hopes to gain a com- 
petitive advantage with comfort-seeking 
travelers, while it gets rid of about a ton 
of weight. The management figures it has 
a better chance of filling up a 28-passen- 
ger super-comfortable bus most of the 
time, and even of having to run fre- 
quent double-headers, than it would have 
of getting even 28 passengers for a less 
comfortable 37-capacity bus. If they 
have guessed correctly, they increase 
gross revenue and cut operating expense. 


Fuel Savings Expected 

The 6-cylinder 2-cycle General Motors 
diesels will make this the first diesel- 
powered bus fleet in transcontinental 
highway service. The new vehicles can 
easily maintain the existing schedule of 
614 hours between Chicago and San 
Francisco, which is the fastest the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission seems in- 
clined to permit; it is right on the heels 
of the non-extra fare railroad running 
time. Substantial but unprophesied sav- 
ings in fuel cost are expected from the 
new motive power. And while all bus 
lines shun public mention of perils, the 
line’s officers make no secret of their 
satisfaction at having, in the completely 
insulated compartments at the rear, en- 
gines and tanks that use slow-burning 
diesel fuel. 
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Rubber with Holes 


U.S. Rubber Co. develops 
two new products, with thousa: js 
of holes an inch. 


For A HUNDRED YEARS the rubber in 

try has been doing everything pos- le 
to make its product air-tight, wa’ er- 
tight, and liquid-tight. But for the past 
several years U. S. Rubber Co., 

chanical division, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, has been working just as hari! to 
give sheet rubber a controlled porosity 


which would let air, water, and other 
liquids pass through it in predetermined 
quantities—in short, which would be 


applicable to diverse products ranging 
from filters and sieves to storage hat 
teries, bathing suits, and reducing gir«|; 
Two new patented products have 

sulted from all the intensive research and 
development: Miultipore rubber and 
Microporous hard rubber. 


Air Expansion Forms Them 


Casual observers of Multipore rubber 
will be likely to jump to the conclusion 
that its precisely spaced holes are 
punched through mechanically, until 
they think a minute and appreciate that 
1,100, 1,700, 3,200, or 6,400 holes per 
sq. in. (the present range of hole-counts 
in the line) in hole diameters of 0.012- 





—Wired for Sound 





Caterpillar’s guides fought inatten- 
tion and machinery noises a long 
time before one of them devised 6 
portable amplifier (here shown in op- 
eration) which makes it easy fot 
them to handle large groups of visit- 
ors. Last year 14,500 toured the 
plant. In the first three months of 
1939 there were 6,381, and 4,000 
friends and families of employees. 
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...here comes a highway ! 


PRESTO, a mountain topples. a val- 
ley fills. a road appears. In weeks 
the machine legerdemain of 
modern contracting accomplishes 
construction miracles that once 
took months. 

Efficient lubricants and fuels are 
needed to carry on this work. 2229 


lexaco supply points assure ites 


quickly everyw here...and every 


industry benefits from this nation- 
wide “neighborhood” Texaco 


service. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


\ 
—in all 


18 States 
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GO “DOUGLAS” ON THESE WORLDWIDE AIRLINES 


NORTH AMERICA: Americon Airlines Inc.... Braniff Airways... Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc.... Eastern 
Air lines... Northwest Airlines, Inc....Pon American Airways...T.W.A....United Air Lines...Western Air 
Express...Wilmington-Catalina Airline... SOUTH AMERICA: Pan American Airways...Pan American Grace 
Airwoys... AUSTRALIA: Airlines of Australia... Australian Notional Airways... EUROPE: A. B. Aerotrons- 
port, Sweden... Air France, France...Avio Linee Italiane, Italy...C.t. S., Czechoslovakia... K.t.M., Nether- 
londs...t.A.P.E.,Spoin...t.A.R.E.S., Roumania...LOT, Poland...S.A.B.E.N.A.,Belgium...Swissair, Switzerland 
ORIENT: Chino National Aviation Corporation...K.N.1..M. in Netherlands Indies ...Japan Air Transport 
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Magnified about 25 diameters, eac) 
hole in Multipore sheet rubber 
(right) is strengthened by corrug 
tions, not present im_ standard 
punched holes (left). 


0.004 in. would be pretty difficult to 
punch in production. Actually the holes 
are formed by the expansion of air 
through a film of liquid rubber latex. 
The master form on which Multipore 
is made is a continuous rubber belt whose 
upper surface is full of small round pits, 
uniformly spaced. Run through a fairly 
conventional spreading machine, the 
belt picks up a thin coating of liquid 
rubber latex which does not run into 
the pits, but rather entraps a minute 
bubble of air in each one of them. Heat 
is then applied to the under surface of 
the belt to expand the entrapped air. 
Each little bubble swells under the ac- 
tion of the heat and bursts, leaving a 
uniform hole. The belt carries the per- 
forated rubber film through a drying 
chamber and over a cooling drum before 
returning to the spreader for an addi- 
tional film of latex and more bubble- 
made holes right over the first ones. 
By this process a sheet of Multipore 
may be built up to any predetermined 
thickness from 0.005 to 0.100 in., ready 
to be stripped from the belt and vul- 


| canized or otherwise processed. Maximum 





width of sheet is 42 in.; maximum length 
15 to 18 yd. As might be expected from 
a consideration of the production process, 
the resultant holes are not cylindrical 
in shape, but are reinforced internally 
by slight constrictions which contribute 
to strength and tear resistance. 


| Expanded Multipore Also Made 


If the unvulcanized Multipore is first 
stretched in either one or both dire: 
tions and vulcanized under stretch, the 
product is known as Expanded Multi- 
pore. Round holes thus become ovals or 
slots or larger round holes, usually in 
creasing the porosity of the product 
Both standard and expanded Multipore 
may be obtained in soft rubber, hard 
rubber, flexible hard rubber, and Neo 
prene in porosities that range from five 
to 30%, as well as in any number of 
special rubber formulations for particu- 
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lar chemical or physical characteristics. 

Microporous hard rubber is some- 
thing else again, in that the patented 

rocoss of making it consists of mixing 
. ares with milled rubber, spreading the 
mixture in sheets, and vulcanizing the 
whole under non-evaporative conditions. 
These vulcanized ebonite sheets hold 
their shapes and dimensions during sub- 
sequent drying. No through holes result, 
but labyrinths of microscopic pores or 
voids. In one type of Microporous rub- 
ber, developed originally for storage 
battery separators, the average pore 
diameters measure from 0.1 to 0.3 mi- 
crons; in another type, developed for 
filtration work, the pores are 2 to 5 
microns in diameter. A porosity of ap- 
proximately 75% by volume represents 
the upper limit consistent with reason- 
able mechanical strength, although the 
material may be reinforced with asbestos 
or wire screen cloth. 


How Materials May Be Used 


Fields of application for both Multi- 
pore and Microporous rubber will be 
explored thoroughly by the scientists 
and sales executives of U. S. Rubber. 


A few lucky damsels have had oppor- | 


tunities to test Multipore bathing suits 
in the surf and on the beach; certain 
plump matrons think they have reduced 
their plumpness measurably with Multi- 
pore reducing girdles. Chemists in a 
variety of fields are giving both Multi- 
pore and Microporous thorough work- 
outs as filter media. One report is typi- 
cal: “Both materials present a smooth 
surface free from lint and fibers to the 
filter cake . . . which is more easily and 
completely removed” than it can be in 
customary filter practice. 


Public and Private Housing 


AN ANALYsIs, released last week by the 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
offers figures to prove that public hous- 
ing programs were not a serious deter- 
rent to private construction last year. 
Ranging from 34 dwelling units per 
10,000 population in the 10 metropoli- 
tan areas with the highest volume of 
residential construction, to 5.4 units in 
the 10 metropolitan areas with the low- 
est volume of construction, private indus- 
try compared favorably with public con- 
struction for the first half of 1938. There 
was hardly any difference in volume of 
private construction rates in the areas 
with government housing and _ those 
without, and private building was even 
stimulated in the neighborhood of new 
public developments. The report also 
gives figures on public housing for the 
second half of the year, since public 
housing might possibly affect private 
industry, even if only in the plan stage. 
9.646 dwelling units in public housing 
were either occupied, under construction, 
or placed under loan contract before the 
end of the year in the high volume areas, 
and 14,275 in the low volume areas. 
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Beware the Valleys! 


The higher the mountain peaks, the deeper the valleys. The 
larger the volume of sales, the greater the credit risk. 


Far-seeing executives avoid the “valleys of disaster’’-- credit 
losses. They take a straight step from sales to profits by cover- 


ing every account on their books with 


American Credit Insurance 
Manufacturers and Jobbers who are fully protected by Credit 
Insurance stride fearlessly forward with their plans and pro- 
grams, knowing that their receivables are as safe as cash ~ that 
working capital will not be dissipated in insolvencies nor frozen 
in past-due accounts. 


Every established claim for insolvency or for reorganization 
under the Chandler Act is promptly paid. Delinquencies are 
promptly liquidated. Any representative will gladly demon- 
strate to you the dollars-and-cents economy of “American” 


protection. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 





of New York . . 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


J. F. McFadden, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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IS PRACTICALLY 
A “MANUFACTURED” FUEL 


COAL, as it comes from the mine, is 
treated as a raw material by Koppers. 





IT 1S SCREENED and sized and washed 
or cleaned. It is handled as tenderly as 
a baby to prevent breakage. 





IT 1S LOADED into cars in such a manner 
that the coal in an individual car is a 
cross-section of the entire mine and not 
from one spot. 





MUCH OF IT is sprayed or treated to 
make it dustproof. These are only a 
few of the ways in which it is made 
to suit your needs as truly as any other 


manufactured product. 


If you buy any of these other products, 
Koppers may help you to get more 
service, greater economy or better re- 
sults: Coke, Coal Preparation Systems, 
Coke and Gas Plants, Purification and 
Recovery Equipment, Boiler and In- 
dustrial Electric Power Stations, In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Creosote, Muni- 
cipal Incinerators, Castings, Special 
Machinery, Valves, Pipe and Platework, 
American Hammered Piston Rings, 
D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, Ma- 
terials-handling Systems, Pressure- 
treated Timber Products, Tarmac Road 
Tars, Roofing, Waterproofing, Bitumi- 
nous-base Paints, Ships, Barges, In- 
dustrial Waste Disposal. 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LET & 
PROBL 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Lighter-Upper 

It SHOULD BE NEXT to impossible to dial 
a wrong number when a Dialite illumi- 
nates the telephone with two non-glaring 
7-watt lights. The device was developed 





by Dialite Co., 1720 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, in collaboration with General Elec- 
tric’s Nela Park. 


Synchroscope 


PHovoGRAPHERS WHO USE appreciable 
quantities of photoflash bulbs in their 
work will be glad to know that Kalart 
Co., 915 Broadway, New York, will be 
ready May 1, with the Synchroscope, a 
new device for testing and adjusting 
synchronization of the camera shutter 
with the peak lighting intensity of a par- 
ticular make of bulb. 


Water Cooler 


BuILT WITH THE SAME type condensing 
unit used in its large air conditioning 
installations, a new Carrier Water 
Cooler is coming from the plant of Car- 
rier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. Other fea- 
tures are: a regulating valve which en- 
sures a steady stream of water; a tem- 





perature regulating valve; a glass and 


FRSA, 


a 














| bottle filler; and a connection for carry- 


ing cold water to another fountain. 


Damp-Tex Enamel 

Accorpinc To Sreevcore Mre. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., its Steelcote Damp-Tex 
Enamel may be brushed over damp and 








water-soaked surfaces “with unfailin; 
success.” Resultant enamel film is sai 
to be as tough, long-lasting and gloss 
as that of some enamels applied und: 
normally dry conditions. 


“Stubby” 


NEWEST GAS-POWERED industrial tru 
manufactured by Clark Tructracto 


Battle Creek, Mich., has been name 
“Stubby.” A new telescopic lift is les 
than 5 ft. tall, giving the operator clea 
vision of his pick-up and enabling hi: 
to tier it to the same height. There a: 





10 other models, some tiering as high as 
9 ft. in 14 seconds. All are only 38 i 
wide. 


Bottle Carrier 


A NEW BOTTLE carrier, called the “Top 
per,” suspends one to six bottles of al 
most any beverage by their necks. Con 
tainer Corp. of America, Chicago, makes 
it of two thicknesses of tough kraft 











paperboard. Two eccentrically mounted 
openings, one in each layer of paper 
board, grip each bottle securely just 
below the reinforcing glass band and 
not by the cap. 


Draft-Equipped Grate 


HINGED To THE BoTTOM of the new Ma 
jestic Fireplace Grate is a draft door 
which may be regulated easily with a 
poker. Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind., 
is making it in a variety of sizes for both 
standard and circulating fireplaces. 


Non-Blinding Screen 


UNDER THE SCREEN CLOTH of the new Sta- 
Kleen Vibrating Screen, Allis-Chalmers 
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(».. Milwaukee, adds a secondary deck 
ided into compartments. In each com- 

partment is a rubber ball which bounces 

rapidly against the screen. Upshot is 
it moist coal and other sticky materials 

will pass through with practically no 
linding.” 


Ventilated Chair 


Miss Naomi ANpERSON points out the 
ventilating holes in the new Domore 
Posture Chair developed by Domore 





Chair Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Upholstery 
is so designed that there is plenty of 
room for air to circulate on the hottest 
summer day. 





PRODUCTION ANGLES 





Crosley Car Debut 


THE MOTOR WoRLD has long been expect- 
ing Powel Crosley, Jr., of Crosley Corp., 
Cincinnati, to produce a new car. April 
28 he will show his new low-priced, light- 
weight passenger and commercial car to 
distributors at the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway. 


Electronic Detection 


WitrH SHEET STEEL racing through the 
mill at 1,000 ft. per minute, a new elec- 


tronie pin-hole detector, developed by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, locates holes smaller than 
the smallest pin-hole. In one minute 
sufficient sheet is scanned by a row of 
photo-electric tubes to make 5,000 cans 
for soup, tomatoes, or beer. 
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Molded parts for these A. C, Gilbert Co. products by T. FP. Butterfield Co, 


Answer to the Modern Housing Problem 


Perhaps your product is dif- 
ferent in many ways from 
those pictured here. But no 
matter what you make, your 
objectives are the same—in- 
creased sales and profits. That 
is why many manufacturers— 
such as the A. C. Gilbert Com- 
pany—are restyling their mer- 
chandise with Durez plastics. 
A year ago this company introduced a kitchen mixer with 
a Durez housing... the first appliance of its kind ever to be 
made that way. Styled by Robert Heller, it struck a new high 
note in food mixer design and construction. Light, sturdy, 
eye-catching, efficient, it was a sales-getter from the word “go.” 
This year the A. C. Gilbert Company has restyled its Vita- 
lator, Vibrator and Grinder. Again the company’s goal has 
been reduced weight, increased strength, simplified produc- 
tion, increased saleability. And again Durez plastics have 
been used! 
We believe it will pay you to investigate the possibilities of 
molded Durez for your product. For information write General 
Plastics, Inc., 84 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 


DUREZ 
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Half a Will 








A will which makes no provision for a respon- 
sible and experienced executor is only half a 
will. Sometimes it is little better than no will 
at all. @ Estates which took a lifetime to 
build have melted away in one generation . . 

simply because the heirs lacked the judgment 
and experience needed for their proper care. 
a. More than a century of experience in the 
management of estates and property equip City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company to help you in 
the planning of your will... to be drawn by your 
lawyer .. . and afterwards to see to it that its pro- 


visions are wisely and sympathetically fulfilled. 


City Bank Farmers 
cum ws Lust Company 
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* Head Office: 22 William Street, New York; Uptown Office: Madison 


V 

WV Avenue at 42nd Street; Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 

4 Information may also be obtained through any branch of The National City Bank of New York 

¥ 
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_Sears“Constant Wage” 


Big merchandising compaiy 
experiments with various pro- 
grams in mail-order plants and in 
retail stores. 


A CONSTANT WAGE PLAN experiment t 
provides for regular employees a level 
come of 40 hours’ pay each week got a 
five-line mention in the annual report of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. recently. It re- 
ferred to the plan as established in eig!tt 
of the ten mail-order plants and in a few 
retail stores, and to experimental varia- 
tions of the plan. To most stockholders 
outside the Sears operating organization, 
this was all news. 

Actually, Sears has been working on 
the idea at least since 1935. The first 
experimental installations came in 1930 
Pres. T. J. Carney emphasizes the expe 
mental character of the idea even yet. Hi 
cites the two plans of considerably diff 
ent type still being used comparativ: 
in Sears mail-order plants, while the two 
largest plants will use no constant wag: 
method at all until the experiments prog 
ress further. Two plans are being tried 
in 15 retail stores. 


Debt Hours and Credit Hours 


Original experiments in the mail-order 
houses were with what is known as Plan 
A. But Plan B, subsequently developed, 
now prevails in five plants as against 
three remaining on A. Sears operating 
men are partial to B where they can see 
ways to employ it. 

Both plans aim to provide 40 hours 
per week income to all eligible employ- 
ees. Overtime is credited in compliance 
with the Wages and Hours Law, which 
means the worker gets credit for 14 hours 
for each hour worked above 40 in a 
week, and this credit therefore offsets a 
deficiency of 14 hours in a light week 
Both plans use “debt hours” to describe 
the income advanced in any week in 
which the employee works less than 40 
hours. Plan A uses “credit hours” to de- 
scribe hours worked beyond 40 per week 
but not paid for currently. 

Plan A strikes an annual balance; the 
company then pays off in cash for an) 
credit hours, charges off any debti hours 
to profit and loss. Plan B involves no 
settlement date. The employee is pai: 
currently for any credit hours unless the) 
are needed to retire existing debt hours 
In other words, the Plan B employee ma) 
owe the company for advances made on 
debt hours, but the company settles for 
cash in the week’s pay envelope when 
ever the balance runs the other way. 

Plan B is simpler and more desirable 
in a plant where orders flow in fairly 
even volume, or where there are several 
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volume peaks per year. It tends to pro- 
duce payroll debt hour losses in a plant 
which experiences one sharp volume peak 
avd one long, low valley, since average 
i.bt hours run higher under Plan B than 
vader Plan A. The three plants still us- 
‘ne Plan A are in territories which have 
pre dominantly single-crop agriculture. Di- 
versified agriculture plus a good sprink- 
ling of industry makes Plan B feasible in 
the other five plants. 


Vust Decide on Schedule 


Mail-order operating is scheduled to 
handle a given number of orders per 
hour. Tinkering with schedules directly 
affects number of people employed. Nub 
of the constant wage plan is that the op- 
erating manager of a plant has to make 
up his mind exactly what schedule he can 
average for a year without exceeding the 
permissible number of hours at his great- 
est peak and without falling behind in 
service to customers. Once he sets his 
schedule, unless volume of orders shifts 
heavily away from expectations, he dis- 
tinctly loses face by altering it, for 
thereby he either has to lay off some em- 
ployees or hire new people. The Sears 
plan is definitely not a guaranteed em- 
ployment program. The company re- 
serves the right to lay off employees for 
lack of volume, but it does agree to pro- 
vide 40 hours’ work and pay for those 
kept on the payroll. Anyone who leaves 
either voluntarily or involuntarily has au- 


‘ 


tomatically cancelled any debt hours | 


standing against him on the record. 


Mail order involves such tremendous | 
differences in types of work and thus in | 
types of employees that the operating | 


chief of a plant has a real test in meeting 
the shifting conditions and still provid- 


ing 40 hours’ work for everybody. Theo- | 


retically it should be helpful that farm 


implements and other hard lines ease off | 


just in time to transfer the surplus 
workers to departments that feel the 
Christmas rush. But how good is a 


middle-aged muscular handler of plows | 


and harness likely to be at filling orders 
for silk hosiery, tree ornaments, or didy 
dolls? How readily can people be 
switched between order-producing sched- 
ule work and non-schedule everything 
else? How good Sears superintendents 
really are at planning may be estimated 


by the margin of safety left in the typ- 


ical schedule, which is 1%. 
Eligibility for Plan 

Under Plan A all employees on pay- 
roll on the annual settlement date are 
given the privilege of joining. Under 
Plan B, employees who have completed 
24 weeks of continuous service are eligi- 
ble, and as new employees complete 24 
weeks they are also automatically placed 
under the umbrella. 

Neither plan affects company policy 


regarding vacation allowance, paid ab- | 


sence for illness, and wage incentive 
bonuses, Voluntary absence from work 
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Buell Dust Collectors bring you that combination of high effi- 
ciency and low cost which the patented Van Tongeren system 
is demonstrating in more than a thousand installations. 

Those installations are earning the good will of workmen 
and of entire communities. They are earning equally impor- 
tant and more tangible profits in the salvaging of valuable 
dusts, the processing of a great variety of products, the reduc- 
tion of many operating and overhead costs. 

For a clear, practical presentation of dust collection or fly 
ash correction ask us for Bulletin D 81 (on industrial dusts) 
or Booklet A 93 (on fly ash). Either, or both, will be sent free 


to any managing executive or operating engineer. 


The Only Cyclones with a Dust Pocket 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY ine. 
60 Wall Tower Building, New York 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DUST COLLECTORS 
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@ It wasn’t murder. You see, 
they did their “shooting” with 
a camera. And the 300 dolls 
they “shot” were falling out of 
a packing case that hadn’t yet 
been lifted onto the westbound 
Erie freight. 


Well, sir, when they sent the 
picture to the shipper, explain- 
ed the cir M ,and made 
a few suggestions, he thanked 
them and promised to have his 
dolls packed more securely in 
the future. Thus was born a new 
“Erieconomy.” Another way 
to save shippers money. 


And that’s the story of how 
photographing poorly-pack- 
aged freight to avoid loss for 
shippers became a habit on the 
Erie. Not much in itself. But 
remember: it’s only typical of 
the many precautions Erie 
takes to deliver your shipments 
safely, promptly, economi- 
cally. Phone the Erie agent on 
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costs the employee pay at straight time 
and cuts his paid hours for the week by 
the number of hours absent. If he is 
absent 14 hours in a 44-hour week, he 
draws pay for 30 hours; if absent 14 
hours in a 34-hour week, he draws pay 
for 26 hours—40 minus 14. And so on. 

Only major obstacle seen to continu- 
ing and extending the constant wage 
plan is that federal and state wage-and- 


Salmon Canners’ 
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hour laws may interfere by impos ng 
prohibitive expense through forcing } 2h 
overtime rates in peak seasons, thus t»k. 
ing the edge off the slack season pr. 
sions. Management and employees 
piously hoping that this may not ox 
Any rigid state law that stringently 
stricts the daily working hours is a mao 
impediment, for flexibility is the he srt 
of the program. 


“Boss Union” 


60 sea-and-shore companies on Pacific Coast are 
now in bitter negotiations with labor, but hope to set up 
united employers’ group next season. 


THE SALMON CANNERS probably will be 
the next West Coast industry to or- 
ganize for collective bargaining and 
master contracts with unions. 

Right now the 60 operating com- 
panies are in the throes of the usual 
bitter, complicated pre-season nego- 
tiations with the 19 sea and shore 
unions who supply the 30,000 hands 
needed to catch and can the $35,000,000 
of salmon produced annually by Ameri- 
can concerns in Bristol Bay, Puget Sound, 
and the Columbia River. 

Negotiations, complicated by inter- 
union disputes and picketing, proceeded 
turbulently this week in Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Portland where the pack- 
ing plants are located, hundreds of miles 
south of the fishing grounds. Meanwhile, 
leaders of the industry are eager to 
get away to the fishing grounds. Bristol 
Bay ships, which will handle 70% of 
the total pack of red salmon, must sail 
by the third week in May for the one- 
month season beginning about June 25. 
As the deadline approached and labor 
complications increased, most salmon 
operators resolved that before another 
season rolled around they would be in 
a position to present a united front to 
the unions. The negotiating successes 
of the San Francisco Employers’ Coun- 
cil directed by Almon E. Roth, pioneer 
“employers’ union” on the Coast, 
haven’t gone unnoticed. 

Business’ Vulnerability Exploited 

Salmon packers always are on a hot 
spot at this time of the year. Their 
business is a gamble at best. They never 
know what the size of the salmon run 
will be. The fishing season is short, 
operations must begin on a certain date 
and be continuous (delays may mean 
disaster). This makes them highly vul- 
nerable, a fact the unions have used to 
advantage since 1934 in bargaining. 

Especially startling to salmon canners 
will be the figures about to be released 
by the San Francisco Employers’ Coun- 
cil research department which will show 
that unions have managed to jack up 


the average wage in the industry by 
120% since 1934. This year, unions are 
demanding wages be hiked further and 
have presented an imposing list of “im- 
provements” in working conditions 
Operators are particularly exercised over 
the demand of the Maritime Federation 
of the Pacific, a combine of sea and 
waterfront unions dominated by Harry 
Bridges, that every agreement this year 
must provide for a “coordinating com- 
mittee” in each ship and cannery which 
would virtually dictate hiring and firing 


Inter-Union Row Retards Peace 


This is only one of similar demands 
which spring from the many inter-union 
battles that have bedeviled this year’s 
attempts to negotiate contracts for the 
salmon season. Back of the scrap is the 
old Harry Bridges vs. Harry Lundeberg 
feud in which C.I.0. unions (chiefly 
those in the M.F.) are lined up behind 
Bridges, and the A.F.L. unions (sailors, 
carpenters, machinists) are rooting for 
Lundeberg. By midweek issues arising 
from the Bridges-Lundeberg battle be- 
came practically the only stumbling 
block to completion of negotiations be- 
tween employers and unions in_ both 
Seattle and San Francisco. Lundeberg 
shuttled by air this week between the 
two cities to play his hand in both games. 

For 40 years, fishermen with able sea- 
men’s papers have manned the salmon 
boats. The Alaska Fishermen’s Union 
is C.1.0. at the moment. Last fall it 
switched over from the A.F.L., a reversal 
which stirred the A.F.L. Sailors’ Union 
deeply. In retaliation, Lundeberg an- 
nounced early this spring that the 
salmon boats must be manned hereafter 
by sailors or not a single ship would 
sail for the fishing grounds. He set up 
picket lines in Seattle to emphasize his 
demand. C.1.0. fishermen are determine: 
equally that the ships won't sail with 
Lundeberg’s “dumb - sailors” taking 
fishermen’s jobs, and Bridges has estab 
lished picket lines in San Francisco to 
enforce the stand. 

Again, employers have been served 
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by the Fishermen’s Union with a black 
list of some 130 men “who must not be 
hired this season.” These boys got into 
a tangle with the Fishermen’s Union in 
an obscure dispute in the Monterey, 
Calif., canneries this winter. When the 
blacklisted men returned from Alaska 
last fall they were members in good 
standing of the Fishermen’s Union 
(then A.F.L.). They got work in Mon- 
terey and joined an A.F.L. outfit. In 
the course of events they passed through 
a half-hearted C.1.0. picket line about 
the time the Fishermen’s Union turned 
C1.0. When contract negotiations be- 
gan early this year for the 1939 salmon 
season, the Fishermen’s Union an- 
nounced no ships would sail if any of 
these blacklisted men were hired. The 
AFL. Sailors’ Union insists that, unless 
the men are taken, not a single salmon 
ship will clear for Alaska. 

Involved in one of the most com- 
plicated labor relations tangles to be 
found anywhere, employers continued 
to struggle this week in San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Portland to work out of 
the maze, arrive at some kind of an 
agreement with each of the 19 unions, 
and (for God’s sake!) cast off for the 
fishing grounds. 


If They Canceled Season’s W ork— 


Salmon companies always can play 
their trump card—the threat to cancel 
the season’s operations. If they carried 
out that threat the unions, the Terri- 
tory of Alaska (salmon pays 75%. of 
taxes there), and the can companies 
would take a terrible beating. Leading 
companies like Alaska Packers, Alaska 
Salmon, Red Salmon, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Pacific-American Fisheries, and 
Nakat Packing would survive, but many 
smaller outfits probably would sink. 
Chere’s also the possibility that Japan- 
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The Defense Presents Its Case 


Derenpinc the Wagner Labor Relations Act before the Senate Committee on Educa 
tion and Labor this week were, left, its author, Sen. Robert Wagner, and, right, the 
three members of the National Labor Relations Board: Donald W. Smith, J. Warren 
Madden, and Edwin S. Smith. Witnesses still to be business men who 
claim the act is unfair, Senators who have their own ideas about how to amend it 


heard are 


Wide World 


to draw up contracts with each union in 
each of the fishing areas. In San Fran- 
negotiated by the 


ese fishermen would clean up in Bristol 
Bay this season (this is the end of a 
five-year cycle of good runs) and they 
might prove hard to dislodge next 
year. 

Under the present setup, Seattle firms 
handle labor negotiations through an 
informal group, the Canned Salmon 
Industry, which is currently attempting set up an 


cisco, agreements 
Alaska Packers Association are adopted 
by the two other outfits. But the 60 
operating companies are convinced they 
have exhausted the possibilities of in 
dividual action and are 


about ready to 


industry-wide organization, 


Certified Steels Help| Lower Labor Costs 


Labor costs, rapidly becoming today’s No. 1 consideration, are in a measure dependent 
on materials. On most jobs where steel is used, shop costs are the largest and most 
variable single factor. While the cost of steel itself is relatively small, the quality plays 
a very important part in the control of these shop labor costs. If it is hard to fabricate 
—does not work uniformly—has hard spots to dull or break tools—or in the case 
of alloys, does not respond properly to heat treatment—then shop labor hours pile up 
and the job ticket shows r 

To meet this growing need for more uniform, better fabricating steels, Ryerson 
developed and built up stocks of certified steels—steels that represent the highest 
quality in each class and type of material. Users are reporting savings in time, 
reduction in spoilage and lower labor costs. 

Perhaps Ryerson Certified Steels cam help you reduce costs. 

your next job? 


Why not try them on 


‘oseph T. _——- & Son, Inc. Plants at: 


Chicage. Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
incinnati, roit, Cleveland, Buffaio, Boston, i 


iladelphia, Jersey City. 
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@ Difficult Bargaining 


THE LONG-AWAITED DECISION by >» 
York’s Court of Appeals on the dis; 
over bargaining rights between M: 
politan Life Insurance Co. and Loca 
of the Industrial Insurance Agents 1 
has come down, upholding the ; 
“Little Wagner Act” and the state | 
board which certified Local 30 as pr 
bargaining agent. But all was in co 
sion this week because the court 
that this ruling should “not pre. 
negotiations between the petitioner 
any of its employees each acting for 
self.” While the state board seeks « 
fication of this puzzling statement, L: 
30 will wrestle with another prob! 
its executive board has been rebu 
by Pres. Lewis Merrill of the Ur 
Office and Professional Workers (C.1.0 
holding company for white-collar uni 
BW—Jan21°39,p20). Merrill 
board members are obstructionists; t 
say he is Communist-dominated. A 
all, bargaining seems to be delayed. 





Elliott makes the only machine that will print 


with one impression the name, address and 





up to 105 different statistical facts pertaining 


to each name and address 


says 


BILL PRINTING 


This machine is the only one on the market 
that prints, addresses, dates, scores and chops 
Showdown Ahead 

THAT DEBATE over “straight seniority 
labor agreements is getting hotter, 
probably will take these trends: 1—n: 
and more employers, particularly in 


off monthly bills or statements from a contin 


vous roll of blank paper 


bedeviled Detroit area, are going to 
Small retailers, associations, churches, clubs have A ‘ 7 gM 
sist on a turn from day work to p 
work if “meritless” 


ued, or the alternative needling of m« 


found Cardvertising effective and economical ae - 
The Elliott Cardvertiser prints and addresses elt seniority is cont 
messages, including illustration if desired, on 
penny postal cards provisions into the seniority clauses; 
within the unions themselves, youns 
members are getting a bit fed up on 
ways being the ones laid off, while sen 
ity holds older workers on the job beca 
of tenure alone. Both trends of se: 
ment indicate a return to merit gages 


or to piece work to preserve incentive 


“Fair-Minded”’ Labor 


ORGANIZED LABOR is going to get a 
at the World’s Fair in New York—p 
ticularly on opening day, April 
About 40 different unions helped b 
‘the fair, and some of these have ma 
locals (the carpenters, for example, 
parade May 30 in 21 groups representing 
various locals). All together, some | 
000 union members will take part in 
exercises. 


TYPEWRITEABLE 


ADDRESS CARDS 


Elliott Typewriteable Address 


Cards make expensive embossing 


This Elliott electric payroll ad- 
dressing machine dates and 
numbers as it addresses 
sending out for pay forms and payroll 
Elliott Cards 


equipment or 


plates unnecessary sheets. Sheets cre 


can be prepared on a regular automatically 


typewriter, quickly and easily ejected 


right in your own office 


52 MODELS 
$15 $6500 


And “Fair-Minded” Business 
Wuen tHe New York Fair opens, i! 
dentally, a number of industrial relati: 


CIRCULAR 
SEAL ADDRESSER 
This machine automatically addresses a seal 


and glues it over the edge of a circular simul 








MAIL THE COUPON for a copy of the new 
Elliott book — ‘Yesterday, Today and To 
morrow. which shows how Elliott inven 
s have modernized, speeded and cut 


st of mechanical addressing 


it saves from $2.00 to $5.00 per 


thousand on circulars requiring seals 


taneously 


\ 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
151 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a copy of “Yesterday, Today ond 








executives from other companies will !« 
looxing over the Owens-Illinois Glass 
publicity and muttering “Why didn’t | 
think of that?” The glass outfit is s 
ting up an “employees” headquarters” 
the fair, planning to fly an “Onize Clu 
pennant over it, and will be prepared 
advise Owens-Illinois workers on how 
get around the fair grounds, find rooms, 
and in general enjoy their visit. 





BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON 


THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT 


This is a study of organized discontent—the discontent of some consumers 
with the things they buy and the way those things are sold to them. It is a 
discontent which feeds upon itself and which business cannot afford to overlook 
because it has already assumed the proportions of a real threat to producers and 
distributors of advertised brands. The study is an effort to answer those ques- 
tions about the consumer movement which business men are asking and to provide 
a directory of the movement for executives who want to do something about it. 

In its preparation Business Week has made a deliberate—and occasionally 
painful—effort to achieve that objectivity which has been lacking in most 
published considerations of the problem. Only on the basis of complete and 
uncolored understanding of the facts and philosophy of the movement can business 
intelligently formulate its own plan of action. 

In applying the findings of this study, it should be remembered that the lens 
is here trained on only a small part of the whole consumer picture. The success 
with which business continues to satisfy the everyday demand of 130,000,000 
buyers for better products and better selling methods is not the subject of 
present consideration. The telling of that story is the function of Business 
WEEK in 52 issues a year. 


Number 16 of a series of special reports on current staf of Business Week, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
business opportunities, problems and trends of outstand- 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Covered under 
ing significance. Made for executives by the editorial the general copyright on the April 22, 1939, sssue. 


A _McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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HY DO YOU buy one make of automobile rather 

than another? Why do you draw up beside a fill- 
ing station pump which is painted red rather than one 
which is painted yellow? Why do you buy the toothpaste 
you are using—what do you know about its relative 
merits compared with other toothpastes—do you know 
if it has, beyond a pleasant taste, any merit at all? ... 
Is this cake of soap really going to give you a schoolgirl 
complexion? How can you tell what type of electric re- 
frigerator is technically the best within the range of what 
you can afford to pay; or oil heater, or vacuum cleaner, 
or electric washer, or radio set?” 

In 1927, when a certified public accountant named 
Stuart Chase and a mechanical engineer named Frederick 
John Schlink put those posers to the hibernating con- 
sumers in paragraph one of chapter one of a book called 
“Your Money’s Worth”, they could not have known that 
their book would become the handbook of hundreds of 
thousands of embattled housewives, farmers, teachers, 
professional economists, and all the other special interests 
represented in the consumer movement today. Twelve 
years after its publication, sales of the book exceed 100,- 
000, and total readership is many, many times that figure. 
Witness the dogeared copies in most public libraries and 
witness also the fact that it is virtually required reading 
in many American high schools. Prof. Robert S. Lynd of 
Columbia University aptly calls it “the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the consumer movement.” 

Simon Legree and Eliza-crossing-the-ice in Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s classic may have roused grandma’s cru- 
sading zeal back in 1852, but grandma’s desire to Do 
Something About It pales into insignificance alongside 
mother’s when Mr. Chase (who had been on the staff of 
the Federal Trade Commission) and Mr. Schlink (who 
had been with the National Bureau of Standards) first 
told her that the soap which made her so popular at 
the dance was made with “a little creosol, a common 
and cheap disinfectant recommended by the Government 
for disinfecting cars, barns and chicken yards”; that the 
Journal of the American Medical Association had said 
that $495 worth of Listerine had the antiseptic action 
of a cent’s worth of corrosive sublimate and that its effect 
was mainly to “cover one smell with another”; that rice, 
wholesaling at 7¢ a lb., became puffed rice to the tune of 
61¢ a lb.; that the best and safest mouthwash was a little 
warm water with salt. 


The Call to Arms 
DVERTISERS, said the authors, couldn’t be trusted 


to bring consumers the best quality goods for 
the lowest prices; they were too concerned in competing 
for the consumer’s dollar, too busy working to get a 
greater turnover. And if a slight cheapening of the 
product, a shortening of its life, a cut in its weight, or a 
change in its style would improve the producer’s competi- 
tive position—why so be it, and the consumer be hanged. 
Nor, argued the authors, could the government be 
depended on to look out for the consumer’s interest. 
That could be accomplished only by organization of the 
consumers for their own protection. 

For six months after the publication of “Your Money’s 
Worth,” Chase and Schlink were answering queries on 
how to buy intelligently, and giving their questioners 
further information about the operation of the local 


consumers’ club which Schlink had organized in W 
Plains, N. Y. Originally the members of the club | ad 
met together to pool information about their own ; ir 
chases. Now, after the success of the book, the organ a. 
tion, acting under Schlink’s head, expanded its opera: 

to gather more comprehensive data on a wider variet: of 
products. In 1929, with an “angel” to guarantee finan ja! 
stability the club was set up as Consumers’ Resea:ch 
Inc. 

Consumers’ Research was the first “professio 
consumer organization—the first independent non-p 
organization set up to aid the ultimate consumer by n ak 
ing laboratory tests of advertised products, and sel! ing 
the results of the tests to subscribers in a monthly bulletin. 
The tested products were rated in three ways; “recom- 
mended”, “intermediate”, and “not recommended”. 
Possible charges of libel were sidestepped by selling the 
bulletin not as a publication but as a confidential service, 
and every subscriber or member signed a pledge for what- 
ever it might be worth, promising not to divulge C.R.’s 
product ratings to anyone outside his immediate family. 

In short order membership in C.R. went up from 565 
to nearly 5,000. Advertisers, at first amused, then enraged, 
finally began to organize to combat the swiftly-gathering 
movement, but before any concrete plans had been laid 
the consumers’ champions delivered another thunderbolt. 


“100,000,000 Guinea Pigs” Arrives 


N 1933, Schlink, collaborating with C.R.’s secretary, 

Arthur Kallet, turned out another book called “100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs.” The “Guinea Pig” book has 
already had 32 printings and has sold well over 250,000 
copies. It is not only the most popular, but also the most 
virulent of all the anti-advertising consumer books. 

“100,000,000 Guinea Pigs”, with its charges that 
poisoned and decayed foods and drugs were coming from 
even the most reputable producers in spite of the sup- 
posed protection of the Pure Foods and Drug Act of 1906, 
was a better shocker than “Dracula.” (It was this book 
which gave birth to the now famous story of the German 
army officer who ingeniously committed suicide by eating 
a tube of Pebeco tooth paste). Not only did the Schlink 
and Kallet best-seller spoil appetites on a national scale, 
but it made more enemies for advertisers, pitched more 
people into the consumer movement, gained more converts 
to C.R., gave considerable impetus to slowly developing 
reform movements in advertising’s own ranks. 

In 1935, C.R. had labor trouble, and 44 of its 70 
employees went out on strike. Advertisers would have 
been less than human had they not been amused by the 
outbreak of trouble in “paradise”, but in Washington, 
N. J., where C.R. was now quartered, the strike was any- 
thing but a laughing matter. Violence and threats of 
violence became commonplace. The National Labor 
Relations Board moved in, but before the board reached 
its ultimate finding against Schlink and the C.R. man- 
agement, the strike ended. It ended when the strikers, 
led by Arthur Kallet and Dewey Palmer, C.R.’s head 
technical man, decided to abandon Schlink and set up 
shop for themselves in New York City as Consumers 
Union. Today, three years later, C.U. claims to have 
75,000 subscribers against C.R.’s 60,000. 

Consumers Union tries to get its information to the 
very lowest income groups by selling abridged editions 
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Consumers Research, in Washington, N. J., doesn’t 
believe in believing the ads. Since 1929 it has been 
making laboratory tests of advertised products, rating 
the products (“recommended,” “intermediate,” or 
“not recommended”) in a monthly bulletin, which 
now goes out to 60,000 consumers. These are typical 
pages from recent Consumers Research Bulletins. 





of its monthly reports for $1 a year as against a charge of 
$3 for the regular reports. The abridged edition leaves 
out the reports on tests of luxury items like automobiles, 
radio-phonographs. 


IKE C.R., C.U. has three product grades—‘“best 
buy’, “acceptable’’, and “not acceptable”. Also like 
C.R. it depends for its product ratings to a great extent 
on the results of research in college and governmental 
laboratories. The most significant variation in the Con- 
sumers Research formula which Kallet’s outfit pioneered 
was its inclusion of reports on the labor policies of the 
manufacturers whose products it tests. A basic tenet of 
the Consumers Union faith is the contention that the con- 
sumer cannot afford to ignore the closely allied interest 
of labor. C.U. has further embroidered the basic product- 
rating pattern by advocating a general boycott of Nazi 
goods, by furnishing information to consumer groups on 
methods of organization, by commenting on current gov- 
ernment legislation, and by working with co-ops, labor 
unions, or other consumer groups “in advancing the wel- 
fare of American families”. In the past year, C.U. has 
established a thriving West Coast branch, publishes a 
separate supplement dealing specifically with products and 
problems of the Pacific Coast. 

C.R. in its reports, still sticks to its original policy, 
concerning itself strictly with the consumer’s interest in 
what he buys. Outside the reports, though, C.R. does issue 
the Consumers Digest, a monthly magazine which some- 
times deals with subjects pretty far afield from consumer 
protection, and C.R.’s vice-president, J. B. Matthews, 
the reformed communist “fellow-traveler,” has sounded 
off sharply in magazine articles and books on such broad 
subjects as fascism and communism. These extra-curricu- 
lar activities have alienated C.R. from many of the 
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groups actively working in the consumer interest and 
brought down on its head the epithet, “fascist”. C.U., of 
course, is called communist—more specifically, Stalinist. 

Bitter as advertisers are about the consumer organiza- 
tions, which they accuse not only of slipshod research but 
also of malicious prejudice, it is interesting to note that 
neither C.R. nor C.U. has ever had an advertiser bring 
suit against it. Success in avoiding litigation over the 
period of years has led gradually to a dropping of the 
protection afforded by the fact that the bulletins were 
theoretically confidential. Thus, for example, when C.U. 
was set up it did not feel it was necessary any longer to 
exact pledges of secrecy from its members. It now 
sells its monthly Reports openly on the newsstands, 
apparently gambling on the fact that advertisers will not 
bring suit both because of cost and attendant unfavorable 
publicity. 


OTH C.R. and C.U. have found it virtually impos- 

sible to advertise themselves or their activities in 
any of the daily papers, and only a few magazines have 
accepted copy from the organizations. To consumer 
advocates this is always a prize bit of evidence of the 
pressure brought to bear on publications by advertisers. 
Publishers, however, say they turn down C.R. and C.U. 
ads to avoid almost certain libel actions. 

Besides Consumers Union, one other consumer-pro- 
tection agency, operating on a somewhat different basis, 
has sprung from the loins of Consumers Research. It 
was in 1932 that E. J. Lever, a former vice-president of 
C.R., set up Cooperative Distributors, a mail-order house 
which would deal only in tested specification products 
under its own label. Cooperative Distributors, besides 
being a mail-order house, sells over the counter to New 
York City consumers, serves as wholesale house for 
numerous Eastern cooperative groups, and as a Jack-of- 
all-trades in the consumer movement. Until 1936 its 
monthly publication, Consumers Defender, was edited by 
James Rorty, the embittered ex-copywriter who wrote 
“Our Master’s Voice: Advertising’, and it was Rorty’s 
association with C.D. which won for the outfit the label 
“Trotskyite”. Consumers Defender has ceased to pound 
the drum and has been converted into an annual catalogue 
of C.D. products now. Union-made goods are preferred. 
C.D. has 3,500 active members, a mailing list of about 
7,000, does a monthly volume of business of $10,000. 


Bigger Than Their Circulations 


oe the product-rating services boast a total 
of some 135,000 subscribers and maybe four or five 
times that many regular readers, thanks to the popularity 
of the bulletins in schools, women’s clubs, and various 
consumer groups. But the power and influence exerted 
by these militant consumer organizations is in no wise to 
be measured ever’ by the half million circulation which 
they might, by some stretching, claim for their reports 
and services. 

Consumers Research and Consumers Union have been 
and are the dynamos of the consumer movement. They 
are the power plants from which has flowed the dozen 
muckraking books and the countless pamphlets and tracts 
that have found their way into libraries the country over. 
From this same source have come the speakers and 
lecturers for women’s club meetings and Grange get- 
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Consumers Union turned up in 1935, an outgrowth 
of Consumers Research. Like C.R., C.U. tests and 
rates advertised products (“best buy,” “acceptable,” 
“not acceptable”), sends monthly reports to 75,000 
subscribers. As these sample pages show, C.U. also 
reports on the labor policies of manufacturers whose 
products it tests, urgers buyers to boycott Nazi goods. 





togethers, the lobbyists who have fought hard and skill- 
fully for state and national legislation “to protect con- 
sumer interests,” and the organizers who have made 
business feel the direct pressure of consumers by organiz- 
ing boycotts and other forms of mass protest. 

Consumers Research and Consumers Union have in 
truth not only supplied the motive power for the entire 
consumer movement but they have written its philosophy, 
and set its course of action. 


Business Faces the Problem 


ODAY, as never before, business is beginning to ap- 
preciate the necessity of understanding that philos- 
ophy, tracing that course of action. Time was when it 
might have seemed possible to laugh off the Schlink and 
Kallet malcontents as obvious crackpots. But not so today. 
The malcontents have fomented a movement that has 
vitally affected the business of marketing goods. Today, 
the consumer movement is something which must be con- 
sidered as unemotional reality. Whether its program is 
good or bad, sound or unsound, sane or insane is pretty 
much beside the point. To business, which has a tremen- 
dous profit stake in the preservation of consumer satis- 
faction, the first and most important thing is to know 
precisely what that program is—at its worst, at its ulti- 
mate. Only on the basis of such an objective under- 
standing of what the consumer movement is can business 
intelligently formulate its own program of defense. 
One way to form an honest and reliable evaluation 
of the movement is to search out some well-informed cru- 
sading consumer and let him state the case. It won’t 
require much persuasion. 
He’s as likely as not to begin his argument by telling 
you that the basic trouble with the present system is that 
it operates on an economics of salesmanship; the pro- 


ducer sells; the consumer doesn’t have a chance to »wy. 
Conceivably, in stating this case, he'll take you al) the 
way back to 1776 and “. . . the Wealth of Nation.” jp 
which Adam Smith said, “Consumption is the sole enj 
and purpose of all production; and the interest 0° the 
producer ought to be attended to, only so far as it may 
be necessary for promoting that of the consumer. Th. 
maxim is so perfectly self-evident, that it would be absurd 
to attempt to prove it. But in the mercantile system the 
interest of the consumer is almost constantly sacr ‘iced 
to that of the producer; and it seems to consider produc- 
tion, and not’consumption, as the ultimate end and o ject 
of all commerce and industry.” 

It may well seem to you that both Adam Smith and 
his latter-day friends in the consumer movement are 
drawing distinctions without important differences— hat 
since there can be no profitable production without con- 
sumption, business must necessarily be geared—and conse- 
quently is geared—to the satisfaction of consumer 
wants. 


ATURALLY, you won’t expect your consumer 

exponent to agree—and he won't. He will contend 
that the manufacturer doesn’t really make what the con- 
sumer wants at all, that he makes goods and then makes 
the consumer want them. Time was when the produ 
was primarily concerned with the buyer’s wants, but that 
was in the day of a handicraft economy. When mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution developed after the industrial 
revolution the producer began to make goods for “‘the 
market”—sometimes close at hand, sometimes thousands 
of miles away. The buyer’s control over quality and 
price diminished accordingly, and advertising and sales- 
manship came into the picture to create demand, to con- 
dition buyers’ wants and bring them into line with an 
already existing supply of goods. And as mass manufac- 
turing methods made possible a vast multiplication of 
those goods, the consumer had to give up virtually all 
hope of knowing what he was buying. That’s the way 
your consumer advocate sizes up the situation. 

“The kind of consumer economics for which we're 
plugging,” he is likely to conclude, “will involve the 
substitution of a bona fide consumer demand for the 
producer’s concept of the consumer demand he can 
create.” 

“And just how do you propose to accomplish that?” 
you may ask. 

“By establishing consumer standards,” he'll tell you. 
“By grading goods according to those standards and 
marking the grade on the label. We want grades on 
canned goods that say A-B-C. Grades on textiles that tell 
us something about wearing quality. We want per- 
formance ratings, durability tests. No phony compromises 
—the full facts that will enable us to compare one 
product with another, one price with another. And if you 
don’t think that would go a long way toward re-estab- 
lishing bona fide consumer demand as the end of produc- 
tion—the criterion of what shall be produced and what 
it shall sell for—you don’t grasp the full significance of 
what we want. 

“Suppose we had available, just for example, the records 
of the Bureau of Standards or those of the Procurement 
Division, supplying all the data on the thousands of 
exhaustive product tests by which the government is 
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guided in its purchases? One year the government buys 
Fords on the basis of those tests; another year it buys 
Chevrolets. Just how many of the one make of car do 
you think the public would buy if it knew that the 
gove rnment was buying the other make of car—and why. 
Do you begin to get an idea of what we mean when we 
talk about grade labeling and standards and authentic 
buying information and what they could mean in re- 
establishing real consumer control over the means of 









production ?” 

“And what about advertising under such a system?” 
you inquire. 

' “Well, what about it? Maybe it would be confined 
largely to the dissemination of information. Maybe there 
wouldn’t be any place for it at all.” 

“Which of course,” you observe, “would mean an 
immediate curtailment of demand.” 

“No, sir,” he'll reply. “Consumption would actually 
increase, for at the lower prices made possible by savings 
on advertising, a lot more people in the lower third of 
the population would be able to buy a lot more goods. 
Remember, it isn’t necessary to create demand for food 
and clothing and a thousand other products. The prob- 
lem is one of satisfying the demand that already exists. 
Advertising which seeks to build up one brand name 
against another frequently just-to command a premium 
price—contributes nothing to the solution of that prob- 
lem. It only adds unnecessary cost.” 

Like it or not, and think up all the obvious counter- 
arguments you please, that, in summary, is the philosophy 
of the consumer movement. Or rather, it might more 
accurately be called its ultimate philosophy, for many of 
its far-reaching implications are still unrealized by the 
majority of those who have been rallied around the con- 
sumer standard. In that confused but consecrated army 
there are perhaps at present only two common denomina- 
tors. (1) a vague resentment against advertising “because 
it gyps the buyer,” and (2) a desire for lower prices and 
more facts about merchandise. Such is the situation— 
now. But the consumer movement is growing rapidly. It 
is gaining cohesion. And as it grows and grows together, 
the philosophy outlined above takes wider and deeper 
root. Hence, it is only with a full understanding of that 
philosophy that business can adequately prepare its 
defenses and meet the pressures which are already being 
exerted on a dozen fronts. 

Of course, within the consumer movement there is one 
wing that adheres to a philosophy which must be con- 
sidered even more radical, more “ultimate.” But either 
because business has become accustomed to consumer 
co-ops over a considerable period of time or because the 
threat of the cooperative philosophy is far less imminent 
than that of the consumer movement generally, business 
is not inclined to become greatly exercised about this old- 
est of all methods of consumer protection. 






























Cooperatives in Europe 


N Europe the cooperative movement is the consumer 

movement. In Finland, cooperatives do 25% of 
the country’s retail business; in England and Denmark 
they do about 15% ; and in Sweden, 10%. In the United 
States, co-ops do about 1.5% of the total retail business, 
though more than half of this is accounted for by pur- 
chases of farm supplies in which farm co-ops, organized 
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primarily to market their own wares, occasionally engage 
on a cooperative basis. 

Aside from the farmers’ marketing co-ops which handle 
28% of the sale of all farm commodities, the most com- 
mon form of cooperative enterprise is the retail store. 
The cooperative store is owned and managed by its cus- 
tomers, who are the ultimate consumers. They contribute 
the capital required for conducting the business; then, by 
means of patronage rebates, they share in the profits in 
proportion to the amount of trading they do at the store. 
These cooperative societies, organized around stores, have 
in turn set up wholesale cooperatives to supply them, and 
11 of the wholesale co-ops have, in turn, set up a joint 
buying agency called National Cooperatives, Inc. in 
Chicago. Thus, the normal process of distribution is 
reversed. In the cooperative system, the consumers estab- 
lish the retail outlet, the retail units organize the whole- 
sale house, and the wholesale houses combine for joint 
buying. Already, in at least several instances, the coopera- 
tive movement has pushed all the way back into the pro- 
ductive process: the Consumers Cooperative Association 
in Kansas City has established its own paint and grease 
factories and is setting up an oil refinery; four co-ops 
blend and crack oil; and the Range Co-op in Minnesota 
makes its own butter, sausage, and ice cream. 


The Co-ops Branch Out 


N addition to retail co-ops there are cooperative organi- 
zations supplying electric power, co-op telephone 

associations, co-op credit unions, undertaking associations, 
dairies, etc. Farmers, first to adopt cooperative methods 
in this country, still account for about 50% of the 
cooperative activity, but in its current growth the move- 
ment is turning to the white-collar workers in the city 
and finding favor with labor unions as well. 

Though the cooperative movement is still insig- 
nificant in the national business picture, an indica- 
tion of its growth was furnished last year when the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics released the figures on a 1936 
census of co-ops, revealing that the number of retail co-op 
associations had jumped from 1,854 in 1933 to 3,600 in 
1936, and membership had increased from 328,278 to 
677,750. 

For this rapid advance, which puts quite a bump on 
the normal curve of slow growth, cooperators can, of 
course, thank the New Deal, which has encouraged a 
wide variety of consumer activities. Interest of the Roose- 
velt Administration in the cooperative approach to the 
solution of our national problems of distribution is in 
no sense as keen today as it was two and a half years ago 
when the President dispatched a commission to study the 
development of the cooperative movement abroad and 
recommend such techniques as might be prudently em- 
ployed here to accelerate cooperative growth. Failure 
of the public to manifest as keen an interest in the proj- 
ect as the President must have expected is generally 
blamed for the lack of any significant impetus to the 
cooperative movement resulting from this survey. How- 
ever, a contributing factor was the split within the Presi- 
dent’s commission and within the entire cooperative 
organization over the question of just how much finan- 
cial aid ought to be accepted from the federal government. 
The conservative wing stoutly maintained that the move- 
ment could not prosper on subsidies, that each expansion 
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had to be a grass-roots proposition, bought and paid for 
by the cooperators. 

Probably the biggest single accomplishment for the 
benefit of consumers that the Roosevelt Administration 
boasts is the enactment of a new food and drug law, and 
yet it is probably true that on no other score has the 
Administration been so sharply criticized within the con- 
sumer movement. It is argued that after the Adminis- 
tration sent the issue off to a flying start—thanks to the 
offices of Rexford Guy Tugwell when he was Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture—it failed from then on to insist 
on a really effective amendment of the old 1906 law and 
countenanced compromise after compromise suggested 
during the five-year fight by industry representatives and 
newspaper and magazine publishers. 


Fight Over Tugwell Bill 


HE Tugwell bill, as the first draft of the new food 

and drug law was called, appeared in 1933, shortly 

after “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” Its provisions were 
so drastic that advertisers said it must have been 
written in collaboration with Kallet and Schlink. 
Actually, of course, it was not, though it might never 
have been seriously considered if it were not for the 
influence of their book.* As a matter of record, the bill 
was drafted by Walter G. Campbell, chief of the Food 
and Drug Administration, and was bitterly opposed by 
Kallet and Schlink at first hearings as far too mild to 
accomplish any useful purpose. Mention of the Tugwell 
bill can, however, still make a food, drug, or cosmetic 
manufacturer’s teeth chatter—or an advertising man’s. 
The Tugwell bill would have declared an advertise- 
ment false if it created a misleading impression by infer- 
ence or ambiguity. It would have given the Secretary of 
Agriculture wide power to regulate the manufacture and 
sale of all foods, drugs and cosmetics. It would have 
permitted the establishment of standards and grades for 
all food products. It was, in brief, a very tough bill— 
far tougher, industry thought, than was necessary to close 
up loopholes in the 1906 law which had made enforce- 
ment of that act an admitted farce. It was, said one pro- 
prietary drug manufacturer, “the greatest legislative 
crime in history.” It was, said the late Frank Blair, presi- 
dent of the Proprietary Association, “an attempt to take 
away from the people the right of self-medication.” It 
did not go through, but for the next five years it and its 
many successors provided the battle-ground for the bitter- 
est encounter between business and the consumer leaders. 


NCIDENTALLY, it was in this fight that business 

discovered that compromise on a platform of mini- 
mum reform could win for it a measure of consumer 
support which was helpful in withstanding the demands 
of some of the more zealous and militant consumer lead- 
ers. Thus, while the Food & Drug Administration was 
touring the women’s-club circuit with its famed “Cham- 
ber of Horrors’’—a display of dangerous patent medicines 
and fraudulent cure-alls, such as $20 diabetes cures— 
drug manufacturers settled on a program of food and drug 
protection with Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, chairman 
*A revised edition of “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs” is scheduled 
to appear soon. It will be revised by C.U.’s Arthur Kallet 
(without C.R.’s F. J. Schlink) and will include more recent 


charges against food, drug, and cosmetic manufacturers as well 
as a discussion of the new 1938 Food and Drug Act. 





of the Committee of Legislation of the General Fe. +r. 
tion of Women’s Clubs. As a result, Mrs. Spo 
appeared at hearings on the Tugwell Bill to testify v de; 
the aegis of the Joint Committee for Sound and D. mp. 
cratic Consumer Legislation along much the sam: 
as that taken by many industry witnesses. At hea 
one year later Mrs. Sporborg testified again, this 
on behalf of the National Council of Consumers 
Producers. Lee Bristol, vice president of Bristol \1\ 
is generally credited with having played a leading role 
in organizing both the J.C.S.D.C.L. and N.C.C.P. 

In their fight for a stronger food and drug law the -o; 
sumer groups were opposed not only by industry repre- 
sentatives, who were naturally anxious to have the |east 
onerous law consonant with public safety, but on at least 
one important issue by the Federal Trade Commission, 
which was simultaneously seeking a strengthening of its 
own organic act, passed in 1914. In the various versions 
of the food and drug bill sponsored by the late Sen. 
Copeland provision was made for expanding the Food 
& Drug Administration’s powers to include the regula- 
tion of advertising. This, the FTC considered an 
infringement of its prerogatives, for under its broad char- 
ter to prohibit unfair competition, it alone had been able 
to bring pressure to bear on advertisers. 

In 1930, this power was sharply circumscribed by the 
Supreme Court in the famous case against the Raladam 
Co., maker of Marmola, a fat-reducing compound. The 
commission issued a cease-and-desist order against Rala- 
dam compelling it to abandon its claims for Marmola, but 
the Supreme Court held that the FTC had failed to 
prove that unfair competition was involved. Marmola’s 
advertising might be false but it wasn’t unfair. 


FTC Gets Advertising Control 


S soon as F&DA moved to supplement its control 
over labeling with regulation over advertising, 
FTC sought an amendment of its act to reserve 
exclusively to itself the power to regulate adver- 
tising generally and that of foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
particularly. In the intramural fight, consumer leaders 
sided 100% with the F&DA, but they were finally de- 
feated last year when at last both the food and drug bill 
and the FTC amendment were enacted into law. 

However, the consumer groups are beginning to feel 
that perhaps the defeat was not as serious as it seemed 
at first. FTC isn’t administering its new power with any 
special sympathy for the advertiser, but has struck out 
with considerable vigor at some of the country’s major 
advertisers, notably those in the cosmetic field who have 
been using vitamin claims. In the realization that the 
amount of pressure brought to bear on the enforcing 
agency determines the thoroughness with which the law 
is administered the consumers expect to keep the commis- 
sion under a steady fire of complaint, force the commis- 
sion to use the new and effective weapon of criminal 
prosecution, rather than the old, slow-moving cease-and- 
desist system which FTC has heretofore had to rely on 
in tackling advertisers. 

As for the food and drug law, consumer exponents 
feel that, while they didn’t get quite half a loaf, what 
they did get is better than nothing. The new law brings 
cosmetics under governmental regulation for the first 
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time; it establishes a permit system by which dangerous 
new drugs can be kept off the market; it removes the 
ker” in the old law which required proof of fraud as 
well as falsity; and it generally tightens up the admin- 
istrative provisions. Aside from the failure to secure for 
F&DA the right to regulate food and drug advertising, 
consumer groups feel that they suffered their biggest 
defeat in failing to secure authorization for the establish- 
ment and compulsorv use of grades on food products. 


HE demand for government grades goes back 

to. the first food and drug law, but it did not 

take the shape of a serious legislative threat until 1931. 
The issue was averted at that time by the food industry’s 
acceptance of the McNary-Mapes amendment, providing 
for label declaration of below-standard-quality foods, but 
authorizing no other grades or standards. The new food 
and drug law provides this compromise which consumer 
leaders roundly condemn. It provides simply for the 
establishment by the Secretary of Agriculture of a single 
minimum standard of quality for each food. Consumers 
wanting to know about standards above the minimum 
came closest to getting what they wanted under the NRA. 

In 1933, when the New Deal was launching its recov- 
ery machinery, consumers won their first official recogni- 
tion from the government. Through the Consumers 
Advisory Board they were given equal representation 
with labor and industry in NRA’s counsels, while they 
were represented by the Consumers Counsel in AAA's 
development of the agricultural program. 

CAB was frankly a failure. It made recommendations 
for codes, but got nothing in any of them. It fought the 
fixing of prices, but the codes pegged them anyway. It 
advised, and it was ignored. Only in connection with the 
demand for standards and grades did it accomplish any- 
thing. Of course, it didn’t succeed in getting any stand- 
ards or grades, but it did dramatize the issue for the 
benefit of the entire consumer movement and thus estab- 
lished grading as plank No. 1 in the consumer platform. 





A. & P. Grades Its Goods 


Grading is still plank number one in the consumer 
platform—as it was in the days of the NRA, when the 
Consumers Advisory Board tried to compel the can- 
ning industry to declare A-B-C grades on its labels. 
A few canners have voluntarily met the demand. Big- 
gest convert is A.&P., which grades its canned goods 
A-B-C, or their equivalents—fancy, choice, standard. 
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The issue came to a head in the consideration of the 
canning industry code in 1934. CAB demanded that 
the code require canners to declare A-B-C grades on their 
labels just as they were compelled to do in Canada. 
Pointing out that the industry already used official 
A-B-C grades in buying fruits and vegetables and in bor- 
rowing on their stocks, CAB demanded that they pass 
their quality information along to retailers and consumers 
right on the labels. The consumer interests succeeded 
in interesting the President in their case, and at the 
time the Supreme Court kicked NRA out, the canners 
were still trying to get clear of an executive order 
requiring them to include in their code some provision 
for an acceptable grading and labeling system. And the 
code administrator had definitely refused to OK as 
“acceptable” the industry’s plan for descriptive labeling 
without grades. (Ironically enough, when the canned 
dog food code came up before the NRA later on, the 
industry promptly put grade labels into effect.) The 
episode did result in one important concrete gain for the 
consumer groups; the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
voluntarily adopted A-B-C grades (see picture). 


Consumers Kick at NRA 

Y January, 1934, revolt against NRA’s high prices 
(up 35% in a year) had reached such a pitch, 
in spite of the patriotic “Buy Now” campaigns 
that a horde of angry consumers descended on Washing- 
ton, got a hearing with General Johnson, and proceeded 
to heckle the daylights out of him and his ineffectual Con- 
sumers Advisory Board. The upshot of the meeting was 
the appointment of Leon Henderson, economist with the 
Russell Sage Foundation, as a Consumers Adviser. F. J. 

Schlink, also appointed, did not answer the call. 
Meanwhile, under the National Emergency Council, 
a Consumers Division had been set up and had in turn 
established a number of local consumer councils through- 
out the country “to make consumers’ wants known” and 
to serve as a pipeline from the government direct to con- 
sumer. The councils were provided with kits which gave 
them basic buying information and were urged to under- 
take joint action in keeping local prices down. The 
groups exchanged information on their activities through 
the Consumer Division bulletin, Consumer Notes (later 
The Consumer), but there was no chance of coordinating 
their work before funds for the project were withdrawn. 

A few councils carry on today, on their own initiative. 

After the demise of the NRA, the Consumers Division 
continued, under various and constantly changing heads. 
In 1935, it was passed over to the Department of Labor 
where it became the Consumers Project. It finally 
expired June 30, 1938, passing along its unfinished work, 
that old study of the existing standards for consumer 

goods,* to the Consumers Counsel of the AAA. 


* CAB’s first report stressed the need for standardizing the 
terms used in various trade standards, Rice, for example, is 
graded as extra fancy, fancy, extra choice, choice, medium. 
Beef is prime, choice, good, medium, common, cutter, and low 
cutter. Canned mushrooms take all the honors with extra 
miniature, miniature, sur extra petite, sur extra, small extras 
or extra petite, extras, first choice, choice pieces, stems. Robert 
S. Lynd, professor of sociology at Columbia University, author 
of the Middletown books, and a member of the CAB, recom- 
mended that a Consumer Standards Bureau be set up to 
straighten out the standards situation. That's a recommendation 
that’s been cropping up ever since. 
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The Consumers Counsel of the AAA, which was set 
up at the same time as the CAB, has over the years man- 
aged to make itself considerably more effective. The 
only consumer group which has survived six years of the 
New Deal, it is authorized to represent the consumer 
position at all AAA hearings on marketing agreements 
and orders, to publicize changes in food supplies and 
prices, and advise on wise buying. This important function 
it has discharged through the medium of a biweekly 
magazine, Consumers Guide. The Guide is a free pub- 
lication; goes out to about 135,000 people; is trying to 
stretch its budget to cover more of the 5,000 requests it 
gets each month. It has plowed a good deal of new 
territory in arousing a consciousness of consumer prob- 
lems. Similar to AAA’s system of consumer representation 
is that organized for the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission. The Consumers Counsel of NBCC has 
the job of seeing that coal prices are not pegged too high. 

There are two other government agencies that supply 
the consumer with information, the Bureau of Home 
Economics and the Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. The Bureau studies grades and quality 
standards, advises consumers on the use and care, as well 
as the purchase, of household goods. In cooperation with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, it has conducted a survey 
of consumer purchases to find out just what families 
in various sections of the country spend their money on. 
The results of the survey are going to show the Bureau 
of Home Economics what direction consumer education 
ought to take next. 

The Agricultural Extension Service’s consumer educa- 
tion work is incidental to its job of aiding and advising 
farmers with their crop problems. Since three-quarters 
of the farm population have incomes under $1,500, a 
corps of local and federal extension workers has been 
organized to lecture on buying and budgeting, give home 
demonstrations, provide information on food, clothing, 
furnishing, and farm equipment. 

A third government agency, the Office of Education of 
the Department of the Interior, touches indirectly on the 
problem of consumer education in its work of developing 
methods for teaching consumer buying and for the dis- 
semination of general information on consumer problems. 


Demand Bureau of Standards Data 
PERATING on the periphery of consumer stand- 


ards there is the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
developing standards for agricultural products, and the 
National Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce, developing industrial standards. The Bureau 
of Standards saves the government probably $100,- 
000,000 a year by testing various products and pro- 
viding the Procurement Division with data on which to 
base its purchases. Its development of hundreds of com- 
mercial standards at the request of individual industries 
results in savings to private business at least as large. 
The Bureau publishes its specifications and names the 
manufacturers who are meeting its requirements. In this 
way, its work indirectly benefits the consumer. However, 
the results of the Bureau’s tests and the rating of prod- 
ucts are only available to the federal, state, and municipal 
governments—not to consumers. One of the cardinal 
demands which consumer groups make of the government 
is that those results be made available to the public. 
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The chances of accomplishing that objective ar: \'t 
very great, for the crusading consumer as a lobbyi: 
far more zealous than he is skillful. Despite val 
endeavors, he has, in the few years during which he 
been at all militant, lost every important legislative ba 
he has fought. True, he did get a new food and d 
law, but it was so far short of what he wanted 
its passage can only be considered a loss. Two other 
defeats that he suffered were passage of the Robin: 
Patman act in June, 1936, and enactment of the Mi! 
Tydings law in August, 1937. Both of these meas: 
were inspired by independent distributors and aimed 
the large mass distributors. Consumer leaders insist t!\, 
this enactment has had the expected effect of raising pri 
particularly in the big cities. The Robinson-Patman 
was an amendment to the Clayton act to equalize buy 
advantages by outlawing, in far more specific terms t! 
did the old anti-trust law, the granting of quantity < 
counts, brokerage commissions, advertising allowances 
and other price concessions to the big buyers. ‘The 
Miller-Tydings act was an amendment to the Sherman 
law which nullified that act’s prohibition on resale p: 
maintenance contracts and guaranteed the legality in inter- 
state commerce of minimum price contracts issued under 
the 44 state fair trade laws. 


Oppose Fair Trade Laws, Chain Tax 


ONSUMER opposition to the Miller-Tydings 

and the state fair trade laws has been very strony 
for the pattern of price-fixing which these laws has 
created has greatly restricted the availability of bargains 
—so dear to the woman shopper’s heart—in drugs, 
cosmetics, liquor, and a few other fields. Continuing 
consumer pressure has, however, applied an effective bral 
on the price-raising, profit-boosting tactics which son 
independents hoped they might employ under the law. 
This in turn explains some of the independent support of 
Rep. Patman’s bill to tax the national chain stores out of 
existence by imposing taxes which would range up 
$49,000 a store. 

That “death sentence” bill is dead as a door nail so far 
as this session of Congress is concerned, but it will surely 
be revived with even greater support a year from 
now. Equally certain is the fact that it will encoun- 
ter more effective consumer opposition than any which has 
yet been marshalled against any other legislation aimed 
at the big distributors. In the case of the Robinson-Pat- 
man and the Miller-Tydings acts, it was difficult for 
opponents to make clear and dramatic to hundreds of 
thousands of clubwomen their conception of just how 
the consumer interest was affected. In the case of a law 
designed to kill off the chains, it’s a simpler proposition to 
demonstrate to housewives just how their pocketbooks 
would be hit. And when it comes to lobbying for or 
against legislation, it is these organized women’s groups 
that constitute the real strength of the consumer mov: 
ment. They are the women who do between 85% and 
90% of the nation’s buying; they are voters and the lead- 
ers of voters. 

Until recent years the consumer movement was sup- 
posed to be nothing but a lot of ladies’ bridge clubs meet 
ing every Thursday and setting up committees between 
rubbers to heckle the local advertisers and merchant: 
And, up to the depression anyway, that was pretty muc!) 
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“Our Bureau of Standards gives it 
@ creep-stress rating of 1.036.” 











Reproduced by permission of Alan Dunn and The New Yorke: 
When consumers get the information they ask for 


they don’t always know what to do with it. 





what it was. The depression, however, not only brought 
such assorted groups as office workers, teachers, tenants’ 
leagues, and labor unions into the consumer movement, 
but it brought the consumer interest to the fore in the 
already organized women’s organizations. 

The largest of all the women’s groups interested in 
consumer activity today is the big, awkward, sprawling 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. It has about 
2,000,000 members. Though a number of the Federa- 
tion’s units still stick strictly to their bridge, a great many 
are extremely active in the consumer interest. The Fed- 
eration has always been conservative, easily diverted, not 
particularly interested in the theory of consumer 
economics. It’s just been out to see that Mrs. Jones and 
her dollar got what it considered a square deal. 

Now, however, the Federation, under the leadership 
of a new president, Mrs. Sadie Orr Dunbar, is taking a 
new interest in consumer problems. A Division of Con- 
sumer Information has been established to work out a 
consumer program. And, says Mrs. Dunbar, the 
Federation is busy keeping its clubs “free from some of 
the special interests that are trying to prey on them.” 


S an indication of what the women’s groups can do 

when they settle down to something, consider the 
recent promulgation by the Federal Trade Commission 
of fair trade practice rules for rayon, silk, and cotton. 
The rules for rayon and silk require label declara- 
tion of the exact percentage of each of these fibers 
present in any particular piece of goods, and on cotton 
yard goods the percentage of residue shrinking must be 
indicated. Expected promulgation of similar rules for 
linen and wool will in the near future complete the fiber 
identification drive. The New York City Federation of 
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Women’s Clubs, the moving spirit in this drive, is 
currently turning its attention to colorfast labels. 

Tackling rayon first, the women actually brought 
about a conference between the FTC and the rayon indus- 
try by collecting sales checks on all the falsely-labeled 
rayon garments which they could find, and flooding the 
FTC with them. Once rayon was set with its rules, the 
rest of the fibers were easier to handle—with the excep- 
tion of the wool industry, which is currently threatening 
to ignore any rules the FTC might promulgate if they 
contain a provision demanded by the women’s groups, 
requiring that a distinction be made on the label between 
virgin and reworked wool. This same provision has been 
the chief point of dissension in consideration of the 
Schwartz-Martin bill for fiber identification. This bill, 
which passed the Senate last year but never got through 
the House, would buttress FTC’s trade agreements with 
the full force of federal law. 

Though many groups have been fighting for fiber 
identification for years, the project has become the par- 
ticular baby of Miss Julia Jaffray, a lady who heads an 
organization known as the Prison Reform League, and 
is chairman of the Division of Economic Adjustment 
the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs. Miss 
Jaffray in the intensity of her interest has made the fiber- 
identification campaign so singly and exclusively her own 
that some of the groups that feel left out of the picture 
accuse Miss Jaffray of fighting the battle, in part, at least, 
for the benefit of commercial interests. 


Home Economics — Consumer Economics 


NOTHER powerful women’s group is the American 
Home Economics Association. Started in 1909, 
A.H.E.A, was so encouraged at that time over the passage 
of the first food and drugs act that it went to work to 
get similar protection on textiles. Textile standards 
have been one of the main goals of the associa- 
tion ever since. The A.H.E.A, has about 12,000 mem- 
bers, who are better-informed on consumer problems 
than probably any other women’s group, since two-thirds 
of them are teachers of home economics in primary and 
secondary schools. Its publication, the Journal of the 
Home Economics Association, includes a regular depart- 
ment on consumer problems. Because of the increasing 
scholastic interest in this field, the association two years 
ago established a Consumer-Education Service which dis- 
tributes mimeographed material concerned with the 
teaching of consumer economics. Incidentally a recent 
survey conducted by Mr. Henry Harap of George Pea- 
body Teachers’ College showed that there were 71! 
kinds of consumer courses offered in schools today. ‘They 
don’t fall in the home economics department either, but 
crop up in business courses and general economics. 

Some of these courses—particularly in colleges—are of 
a highly technical nature, but all of them have as 
their common denominator the inculcation of a con- 
firmed skepticism ‘about advertising—thanks to required 
reading of the “guinea-pig books” and to amateur experi- 
mentation with product-testing in the classroom. 

The timeliness of A.H.E.A.’s program for the teach- 
ing of consumer economics in the schools is further 
attested by the fact that instruction in the operation of 
consumer cooperatives is now compulsory in every Wis- 
consin high school, by the development of a consumer 
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program in the Pennsylvania schools under the direction 
of the state Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
by the recent organization in New York of the Consumer 
Education Association—a national organization of teach- 
ers interested in consumer instruction. 

But one of the most important developments on the 
consumer education front has been the establishment of 
an Institute for Consumer Education at Stephens College 
in Columbia, Mo., as a result of the million dollar grant 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. Headed by Dr. 
John M. Cassells, formerly of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, the Institute adheres to the 
belief that “the formation and clarification of a consumer 
viewpoint will make for a greater economic efficiency 
in our society.” Studies include consumer buying and 
testing and preparation of material for consumer studies 
in primary and secondary schools as well as by adult 
groups. Ultimately the course is going to be required of 
all Stephens students. The Institute is going to make 
an annual event of the conference of consumer leaders 
which it held recently. 


ECAUSE of the leadership which it offers in 
developing consumer education in schools, the 
American Home Economics Association is often con- 
sidered the No. 1 women’s organization in the consumer 
movement by its opponents. Other organizations whose 
support of the consumer position can be depended on in 
a critical legislative fight include the National League of 
Women Voters with its 600 locals, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, the American 
Nurses’ Association, and some nine or ten other groups, 
all of which are represented in the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee which was organized during the 
fight for the food and drug bill. 
Less directly concerned with consumer education and 
protection are such groups as the League of Women 


Shoppers and the Consumers Leagues in various cit 
These groups use their power as organized consumers 
work for the establishment and maintenance of w! 
they consider fair labor standards, rather than for 
sumer benefits, are indicative of the trend of a merg 
of consumer and labor interests. 

Finally, there is the National Congress of Parents a 
Teachers with its 2,000,000 members, which because 
its size and diverse interests can rarely be marshal! 
effectively behind any consumer organization. This bo: 
like the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, offers 
the militant consumer advocates the most fertile field ; 
propaganda. It is these national organizations, togeth-r 
with a thousand unclassifiable local women’s groups 
church societies, neighborhood study groups, sewir: 
circles and what-not—that go to make up the raw ma‘ 
rial of what is called the consumer movement. Becaw-e 
they have been only dimly aroused to an awareness of 
their responsibilities as consumers and to the opportunit 
afforded them through organization, and because the, 
are ignorant of anything beyond their own personal huy- 
ing troubles, their activities in the consumer interest are 
mostly prescribed for them by the professional consum: 
organizations, like C.U. and C.R., by government age: 
cies like the Consumers Counsel, or—with increasing 
significance—by industry itself which has come to realize 
how it can with skill and patience work with the move- 
ment. 
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Business Enters the Movement 


HE entrance of business into the consumer movement 

is a fairly recent development. The retailers, who 
come into closest contact with consumers, were the first 
business group to take it seriously. 

The mail order houses came first. As far back as 
1911, Sears, Roebuck had a testing laboratory. Both 
Sears and Montgomery Ward started giving buyers facts 
instead of phrases in their ads, because they discovered 
they could run their business better on that basis, cut 
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jown returns by telling the customers just what to expect 
from their merchandise. 

Now there’s hardly a department store left in the 
ountry that hasn’t got a bureau of standards with equip- 
nent to test and label its own products. 


OT ONLY RETAILERS but groups of manu- 
4 facturers, publishers, and various professional 
organizations have heard the consumer's cry for facts, for 
information, for grades and sought to answer it by the 
development of special guarantees and seals of approval 
of varying adequacy and validity. Perhaps two of the 
best known of these seals are those awarded by Good 
Housekeeping magazine and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Both of these seals have at times been severely 
censured by consumer groups, which have charged that 
award of a seal has been in part contingent upon a will- 
ingness to buy advertising space in Good Housekeeping 
or the A.M.A. Journal. These allegations the publica- 
tions have, of course, been quick to deny, and apparently 
the reputation of the seals has survived such attacks 
wholly uninjured, for survey after survey has shown how 
highly Mrs. America regards them as buying guides. In 
fact, it was just such evidence from a recent survey by 
Parents Magazine which led that publication to establish 
its own seal of approval. 

Manufacturers and producers of all sorts have been 
proud to display these publication seals, but a few have 
sought to go even further in meeting consumer demand 
for facts. Thus, Chatham blankets and sheets are labeled 
as to thread count, tensile strength, weight, sizing, and 
—in the case of blankets—warmth and binding. Again 
lamp manufacturers label with the I.E.S. seal those of 
their products which conform to standards set by the 
Illuminating Engineers Society, and gas range manufac- 
turers have their Certified Performance seal for ranges 
that meet American Gas Association specifications. 

Not all of the seals, grades, and guarantees which are 
used by manufacturers on their products are as specific 
as these, and as the number of dubious or downright 
unreliable standards has mushroomed, the American 
Standards Association, fearful lest the whole standardiza- 
tion move be discredited or sabotaged, has thrown up 
its hands in horror and asked “Who will certify the 
Certifiers?” Answering its own rhetorical question, 
A.S.A, has gathered under its auspices representatives of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, The Bureau 
of Standards, and the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association who will set standards for the standards. 


ONSUMERS ARE ENCOURAGED by the in- 
terest taken in their plight by the A.S.A. Prior to 
1934, A.S.A, devoted itself exclusively to the development 
of industrial standards for the benefit of manufacturers— 
the pitch of screws, the grades of steel, the widths of rails, 
etc. Such standards as it has promulgated in the fifty 
years of its existence have always been with the majority 
—in effect, the unanimous—approval of the manufactur- 
ers affected. Consumer interests have long felt that a 
similar procedure could be used to secure agreement 
among consumer goods manufacturers on minimum stand- 
ards, and in 1934 A.S.A. organized an Advisory Com- 
mittee for Ultimate Consumer Goods. Organizations 
like the American Home Economics Association, various 
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It looks like a chemist’s laboratory but it’s a depart- 
ment store Bureau of Standards—R. H. Macy's in 
New York—which inspects and approves the store's 
own merchandise. 





government bureaus, and individual retailing interests 
were represented on the committee, and in 1936 the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association became officially 
affliated. Believing that the development of reliable 
standards and the use of those grades on labels would go 
far to reduce the expensive return of goods from dissatis- 
fied buyers, the N.R.D.G.A. went farther in the summer 
of 1937 and organized the Consumer-Retailer Relations 
Council to supplement the work of the A.S.A. committee 
and develop uniform terminology for retail advertising. 


Grade Labeling Worries Advertisers 


HE grade labeling program of the consumer move- 

ment arouses the understandable opposition of maga- 
zine and newspaper publishers who fear that if the pro- 
gram should succeed the consumer would be tempted to 
buy solely on the basis of price and grade comparison and 
would not therefore be as responsive as at present to other 
product virtues detailed in advertising—unmeasurable 
virtues like style and flavor, for example. 

The publishers’ new interest in getting industry's story 
across to consumer-readers to counteract the grade- 
labeling propaganda of the American Home Economics 
Association, Consumers Union, and other groups has 
brought action on several fronts. Particularly aggressive 
is the drive launched last year by the Woman's Home 
Companion of the Crowell Publishing Co. As a result 
of its study, “Advertising and the Consumer Movement,” 
in which it investigated anti-advertising propaganda, 
Crowell has set up a consumers division to turn out some 
pro-advertising propaganda. 

Crowell’s Consumer Division operates on three fronts 
—research, publicity, and education. Heading up the 
last is Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, who during her 25 
years with Crowell has become well-known in women’s 
clubs for her stalwart defense of advertising. Through 
her speeches, and material for club programs which she 
sends out, Mrs, Richardson now carries to consumer 
groups the story of what business is doing to provide con- 
sumers with better goods and services. 

Last year, Hearst’s American Druggist and the Mac- 
fadden Publications followed the Crowell example in 
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combating the anti-advertising movement. American 
Druggist had an advertising campaign last fall, based on 
the theme, “Who’s a Guinea Pig?” and asserting that 
the real guinea pigs were the consumers who bought 
unbranded merchandise rather than nationally advertised 
brands. The Macfadden Publications signed up Mr. 
George Sokolsky to write a series of articles for them, 
which appeared in Liberty, on “The American Way of 
Life.” As an answer to the guinea-pig literature, Mr. 
Sokolsky’s articles marked a significant change in tactics 
in that they made candid admission of the fact that adver- 
tising had been seriously under fire. 

“The Left-Wingers—Communists, Socialists, and 
social workers—will say that I am doing propaganda for 
the big companies and for advertising,” said Mr. Sokol- 
sky. “All right. Believe that if you want to. Maybe I’m 
doing propaganda for something bigger than all the big 
companies, for the American way of life.” 


Cooperation Better Than Condemnation 


HE technique of scolding the guinea pigs for their 

doubts of the protection afforded by advertised 
brands isn’t, in the opinion of many strategists, 
as likely to win over organized consumers as the “let’s- 
get-together-and-settle-this-thing-between-ourselves,” atti- 
tude. After all, honey draws more flies than vinegar. 
The cooperative attitude is perhaps best exemplified in the 
editorial policy of The American Consumer (formerly 
National Consumer News). This consumer publication, 
which accepts advertising and has been financed by 
several large department stores, chains and mail order 
houses, reports objectively on consumer activities, urges 
business to provide buyers with more definitive informa- 
tion about products, opposes price-fixing legislation, looks 
askance at labor organization in the distribution field 
and believes that “intelligent consumer action is that 
kind of action which, while protecting and advancing the 
welfare of consumers, also protects and advances the wel- 
fare of legitimate business with which the consumer 
interest is inextricably bound. Consumers cannot con- 
demn business and all its work, fight against it, and at 
the same time progress. Consumers and business must 
work together and advance together.” 

The Consumer-Retailer Relations Council was founded 
on that philosophy. The Associated Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America have set up a Consumer Committee on the 
same basis and so has the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, whose Consumer-Advertiser Council will 
tackle the job of straightening consumers out in their 
attitude toward advertising. 

One of the most promising ventures of this same type 
is the one currently being launched by the National Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus. Primarily interested 
in protecting retailers, but incidentally of considerable 
benefit to consumers, because of its exposure of unfair and 
fraudulent practices, the N.A.B.B.B. is in an ideal posi- 
tion to take the lead in business’s drive to convince con- 
sumers that it has their interests firmly at heart. This 
June, it will attempt to capitalize that position by hold- 
ing a Business-Consumer Relations Conference on Adver- 
tising and Selling Practices in Buffalo to reconcile 
opinions of business, consumers, government, and educa- 
tors. Conference theme: “What Consumers Want.” 

All of which may well be the best way to deal with 


organized consumers, but only if cooperation actual! 
results. If, the business-inspired and business-financ: | 
consumer organization is actually nothing but a front f. ; 
some private end, if it is lacking in a sincere desire to « 
something for the consumer, that worthy will be qui 
to see through the disguise. Then there’s likeiy to | 
trouble. There has been before. For example: 

In 1937, after the severest kind of birth pains, «» 
organization known as Consumers Foundation w»; 
launched in New York. It was the brain-child of D,. 
William Trufant Foster, onetime member of the Co: 
sumers Advisory Board, now director of the Poll 
Foundation for Economic Research. Consumers Found:- 
tion presumably had an organizing committee made \ 
of Mrs. Bert Hendrickson of the New York State Fe. 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Stacy May, head of t! 
Rockefeller Foundation; and Donald E. Montgomer 
Consumers Counsel of the AAA. This committee was | 
make a study to determine what type of work the Found 
tion ought to engage in. 

When the prospectus appeared it stated that the 
Foundation was to be an organization truly representa- 
tive of all consumer interests. It would have 21 directors 
from the left, right, and middle-of-the-road consume: 
groups. It would harmonize labor, agricultural, indus 
trial, and commercial interests with the consumer interest, 
all for the sake of the public interest. 


HE prospectus displayed the names of the organiz- 

ing committee. It also carried an imposing list 
of more than a hundred other prominent consumers who 
were listed as directors of the Foundation. That set off 
the fireworks. First the organizing committee announced 
that it had had no part in the drafting of the prospectus, 
that it had, in fact, quit the Foundation, almost as soon 
as it had started with it. Then the “directors” began to 
reveal the fact either that they had never heard of the 
Foundation or had never been formally requested to serve 
on the board. And finally it came out that the whole 
organization had been financed by the Institute of Dis- 
tribution—an organization of the big mass distributors— 
and that the idea was to get a big consumer organization 
together to support them in their fight against price con- 
trol legislation. The Foundation hasn’t been heard from 
since. 


A. & P. Dodges Subterfuges 


Big distributors who have been frank about such pur- 
poses have encountered no such trouble. Thus, A. & P., 
asserting that it had a common fight with the consumers 
against increased costs, has been doing pretty wel! 
in openly aiding and organizing women’s groups now 
into emergency tax councils to fight chain taxes. These 
councils have in turn been incorporated into a National 
Consumers Tax Commission, a business-financed organ- 
ization which boasts 4,000 study groups in 45 states. 

Latest sad experience in consumer organization is that 
of Grover Whalen and the management of the New 
York World’s Fair. The fair boasts a Consumers Inter 
ests building, under the astute supervision of Paul Willis 
of the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
but the project does not have the endorsement of some 
two dozen outstanding leaders of the consumer move 
ment. These men and women—including, again, Stac) 
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Any readable list of consumer publications that made 
pretensions to completeness would have to be at least 
100 pages long, for that’s how long the “Consumers 
Bookshelf” is, and this bibliography—included among 
the special studies listed below—deals exclusively with 
publications that give advice on buying. It doesn’t, for 
example, include books on consumer cooperation, such 
as those listed in the “Guide to the Literature on Con- 
sumer Movements” (see below), nor other valuable 


The Consumer and His Problems: Some Selected Readings 





supplementary texts like Robert S. Lynd’s “Middle- 
town” and “Middletown in Transition.” Hence, if 
any bibliography were to include all of these publica- 
tions, it would necessarily run into thousands of 
entries. However abbreviated the following list may 
seem by contrast, it will be found adequate for the 
needs of most readers who want to familiarize them- 
selves with the best that has been published on the 
consumer movement, pro and con. 


Periodicals and Services 


Price Price 
Name Address per year Name Address per year 
American Consumer 205 E. 42nd St., New York City $1.00 Consumers Research Consumers Research, Inc., Wash- 
Consumer Digest Consumers Research, Inc., Bulletins ington, N. J. $3.00* 
Washington, N. 2.00 Consumers Union Consumers Union, 17 Union 
Consumer Education Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 0.25 Reports Square, West, New York City 3.00° 
Consumer Education American Home Economics Asso- 
Service ciation, —— Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 1.00 — - 
Consumers Guide Consumers Counsel, Agricultural 
Adjustment Riealeinention. * This price covers full service, including annual buying guide. 
Washington, D. C. Free Special rates for groups and partial service. 
Books 
Author Title Publisher Date Author Title Publisher Date 
Austin, Kay be ~ py: You Want Carrick & Evans 1935 O'Sullivan, Frank D. Th cae Pen of o’ > «ng Rng 
or $1.98 ing House 1934 
Baker, Jacob Cooperative Enterprise Vanguard Press 1937 Palmer, Bissell B. Piying. Through the Vanguard Press 1935 
Brindze, Ruth How to Spend Money Vanguard Press 1935 
Brindze, Ruth Jobany Ga Your Vanguard Press 1938 Palmer and Greenberg Fem —s — Garden City Pub- 
oney's orth omen lishin 1938 
Chase and .-_e a Money’s Worth Macmillan 1931 Palmer and Alpher ba 5 <r al Guinea Pig ——— Press 1937 
Cherin, ‘a ° Consumer Looks Harper 1928 a 
— ac Advertising Phillips, Mary C- Skin Deep Vanguard Press 1934 
Coles, Jessie V. The Consumer-Buyer Johan Wiley 1938 Pitkin, Walter B. Ser McGraw-Hill 1933 
= _ 
Dana, Margaret Behind the Label Little, Brown 1938 =A : ing Habits 
Daniels, Joba Cooperation: An Covici Friede 1938 Pitkin, Walter B. i Gn What We simon & Schus- 
merican ay . i . ter 1935 
Elliott, S. R. The English Coopera- Yale University : Child, Marquis W. suede The Middle Yale University 
tives ress 1937 ‘ : ress 1936 
Eskew, Garnett L. Gye Pigs and Bug- Research Press 1938 Reich, Edward Selling to the Con- American Book 1938 
ars : - , 
Foreman and Ross The Consumer Seeks W. W. Norton 1935 Reich and Siegler me ad ee American Book 1937 
a ay ; 
Fowler, Bertram B. Consumer Cooperation Vanguard Press 1936 : ’ Use Them 
in America ™ Reid, Margaret G. i - yy and the F. S. Crofts 1938 
Harap, Henry The Education of the Macmillan 1924 Rorty, } _, = Voice ie sin 
» James Our ; 4 
Harding, T. $ The Popular Practice L Green 1935 Advertising oe 
arding, T. Swann , oe ractice Longmans, Sokolsky, George E. The Americen Way o 
Henderson, Fred Capicalion end the Gearge Allen & Teng, _Sbuten, of Life “hart me 1939 
onsumer Unwin 1936 icholas When You Buy Lippincott 1938 
Hoyt, Elizabeth E. Consumption in our McGraw-Hill 1938 ‘ 
Society _ Vaile and Canoyer Income and Consump- Henry Holt 1938 
_—_— . —— , =~; Vanguesd Poems 1995 Waite and Cassady The Consumer and McGraw-Hill 1939 
What Ic Buys . The Economic Order 
Kallet and Schlink = Guinea Vanguard Press 1933 Wallace, Henry A. Whose Constitution? a - & Hitch- sins 
ile ies de Bemect American a Grome: — Warbasse, James P. o- ~aane Democ- Harper 1936 
; _ 1938 Wiley, Harvey W Histoe of Crime (Privatel 
. ° . y Pub- 
ett, Ada Elizabeth i me in Ernest Benn Ltd. 1929 Agalos the Fond licked) oenn 
Matthews, Joseph B. Guinea Pigs No More Covici Friede 1936 ‘ 
Manhews’ sod"'Shalt: Partners i Plunder Coviei Friede 1935 Woodward. Helen Ursan Art tarcouss Brace 1938 
Morell, Peter Poisons, Potions and Knight Publica- — 
Profits tions 1937 


Agency Name of Study 
Ame f Political The Ultimate Consumer: A 
—~ y Bn ~~ ey Re Study in Economic eee Eee, 
American Association of Uni- Analysis of ‘a- 


An 
versity Women cilities for a Merchan- 


dise 
Scientific a Purchasing 
Ameri H E ics Asso- sumer yi 
po aay Pee te ae What Can Boslness Do to Re- 





Purchasing Household 


Amaciation Press A Primer for Consumers 
Consumer Distribution Corp. A Guide to oe Literature of 


Consumer Movements 
Consumers Research Consumers Test Manual 
Crowell Publishing Co. Advertising and the Consumer 
Movement 
Harvard University, Graduate Merchandise Testing as a Guide 
pcos of of Business Admin- to Consumer Buying 


Household Finance Corp. Better Buymanship Booklets 





Special Studies and Reports 


Agency Name of Study 
International Ladies Garment The Worker as a Consumer 
Ww Union 
National Resources Committee as Incomes in the United 
wes 


North Dakota State Food Com- Analyses of Foods and Drugs, 
missioner and Chemist also Beverages, Feeds, and 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Bureau of Home Economics Present Guides for Household 


ing 
Consumers Bookshelf 
Government Publications of Use 





to Consumers 

U.S. Department of Labor, Sound Buying Methods for Con- 
Consumers Proj sumers 

U. S. Treasury Department, Pro- Federal Specifications Index 

University of Wiscoasi Depa How Can the Buyer Hi 
niversity isconsin, rt- ow an Get s 
ment of Rural Sociology Money's Worth 

West Virginia University, Exten- Making the Most of Your Dol- 
sion Service lar, Good Living Series, I 
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May and Donald Montgomery—were originally named 
to a committee of some 100 people, theoretically charged 
with seeing that the consumer interest was adequately 
represented at the fair. Two months before the fair was 
scheduled to open, the two dozen resigned en masse, 
charging that they had been duped into lending their 
names to a project which was never intended to promote 
consumer welfare but rather consumer exploitation. Ap- 
parently the only non-commercial consumer interest to 
be represented in the Consumers Building will be Con- 
sumers Union. C.U. has bought space for an exhibit, 
but it will not be permitted to distribute at the fair any 
of its literature which mentions brand names. 


Clearing-House for Consumer Groups 


S a result of the Consumers Foundation and World’s 
Fair incidents, many consumer organizations are 
worried lest the movement be exploited by captive 
consumer groups. To guard against such a devel- 
opment, these groups have bonded together and set up 
the Consumers National Federation to coordinate the 
activities of all “bona-fide” consumer organizations. (A 
bona-fide group, it says, is a non-profit organization whose 
purpose is entirely or in part “the protection of the con- 
sumer.” ) The Consumers National Federation, headed 
by Helen Hall, president of the National Federation of 
Settlements, was organized in 1937, at about the same 
time as the ill-fated Foundation was getting under way. 
The members of the Federation are organizations, not 
individuals, and the fact that they range all the way from 
cooperatives, testing agencies, and women’s groups, to 
teachers, tenants’ leagues and labor unions is proof enough 
that the consumer movement is no longer a ladies’ club 
gabfest. 

The Federation’s activity is educational. It tries to 
organize the consumer interest in existing groups, rather 
than to start up new consumer organizations. It sends 
out information and representatives, when it can, to clubs 
and groups which are already in existence and helps them 
to get started on consumer activity. It takes the position 
that the consumer, though eager, is often ignorant and 
so it has a corps of experts on tap who represent the con- 
sumer viewpoint at hearings on legislation or administra- 
tive orders affecting the price or quality of commodities 
—milk, for example. It has a publication, The Con- 
sumer, with an erratic publication date, which gives the 
consumer stand on current legislation, and the new de- 
velopments in consumer activity. 


HEN enough of its member organizations indicate 
an interest in any problem the Federation appoints 
a committee to go to work on it. In 1937 it held omni- 
bus conferences in New York, Chicago, and Baltimore 
on the high cost of living, in cooperation with about 300 
groups. It helped to set up a milk cooperative in New 
York City. It recently came out against the Pat- 
man chain tax. It works closely with labor. Last year 
it was working for the inclusion of a Department of the 
Consumer in the New York State Constitution, and it 
sent a delegation down to Washington to agitate for a 
federal consumer agency. 
Establishment of state and federal consumer bureaus 
is included in the aims of most consumer groups. Michi- 
gan is the only state so far which has set up a state con- 


sumer bureau. Established in 1937 by ex-Gov. Fra: 
Murphy, under the Department of Agricuture, it report: 
on prices and supplies and gave housewives week 
marketing tips in Michigan papers. In addition, it co: 
ducted a weekly newspaper column on wise buyir 
methods. However, Murphy’s successor, the late Go 
Fitzgerald, pared the Bureau's activities down to 2 
absolute minimum. 

Consumer activity in the other states is varied. Nort 
Dakota, for example, has for the past several yea 
boasted a vigorous Food and Drug Administration whic 
tests and analyzes branded products and reports on t! 
tests, using brand names, to consumers. Maine has a la 
requiring that the formulas of all cosmetic preparatior 
be registered with the State Board of Health. In Uta! 
last year the state WPA organized a Committee on Cor 
sumer Problems which worked out a study program and 
published a manual on buying to be-used as a text boo! 
for local consumer groups. Massachusetts still has « 
number of Consumer Institutes which have been thriving 
hale and hearty, since they were set up as consumer coun 
cils under the NRA, Seven different states have indicated 
an interest in setting up Consumers Bureaus patterned 
after Michigan’s and virtually all the states will consider 
tightening up their food and drug laws this year to bring 
them into line with the new federal act. 


A Government Consumer Department 


GITATION for a Department of the Consumer, 
to match existing Labor and Commerce Depart- 
ments, is not as wild-eyed as it might appear at 
first blush. Some business men are beginning to wonder if 
it might not be prudent and astute to lend support to 
that movement. They look at it in this light: The 
consumer movement has spread like wildfire across the 
country in the past decade and it’s gaining in force and 
vigor every day. Within the movement there is at present 
no single responsible authority to which business can 
turn with its demand for the exercise of decent restraints, 
with its rebuttal to thousands of unjustified charges which 
feed on each other, with its honest desire to determine 
what consumer wants are and to work out a mutually 
beneficial program of satisfying as many of those wants 
as possible. 

Conceivably, it would ease the job which confronts 
business of dealing with the consumer movement in its 
myriad bewildering and often conflicting manifestations. 
Conceivably, one government department would be easier 
to deal with than ten or twenty million rugged individ- 
ualists. It’s an idea, anyway, and one that takes increasing 
hold as business wearies of the indiscriminate rapidity 
with which the guinea pigs multiply. 
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Size 8 Will Mean 8 


At last something seems 
about to be done to standardize 
children’s clothing. 


MorHER IS DOWNTOWN shopping for this | 
and that and as she goes by the chil- 
dren’s department she remembers that 
little Priscilla could do with a new dress. 
So mother goes in and buys a cute little 
number. Since the size 8 that Prissy has 
been wearing is getting a bit skimpy, 
mother orders a size 10. 

But, lo, when mother gets home and 
Prissy tries on the new dress, it does not 
fit at all. It is much too small—the size 
10 is not as big as the size 8 that Prissy 
had been wearing. Mother, of course, re- 
turns the dress. She is used to that sort 
of thing, but is none the less slightly 
irked. And the retailer loses a sale and 
swallows a substantial loss on the re- 
turned goods. 

The seriousness of this problem is em- 
phasized by a recent survey by the De- 
partment of Commerce, which estimates 
that 40% of all returned merchandise 
consists of women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing. And the most frequent reason for 
return is “wrong size.” The cost to the 
retailer is tremendous. 

There has not been much that the in- 
dividual retailer or manufacturer could 
do about the problem. Any solution had 
to be national in scope to be effective, 
and had to be founded on a solid basis 
of fact. Most available body measure- 
ments are taken from a health stand- 
point and cannot effectively be applied 
to clothing. Until recently, the knowledge 
upon which to base a better system has 
not existed. 


Size Series to Be Worked Out 


But now a solution seems near. Eigh- 
teen months ago the U.S. Bureau of 
Home Economics began a study of the 
comparative sizes of our child population, 
and this study is now complete. It has 
involved actual measurement of 145,000 
children between the ages of 4 and 17, 
selected at random from schools, play- 
grounds, clubs, etc., from representative 
sections and economic groups all over 
the country. Meanwhile, the American 
Standards Association, which has had 
considerable experience in helping diverse 
groups to get together on their technical 
problems, has been clearing the way for 
the development of national standards. 

It first brought together representa- 
tives of pattern manufacturers, garment 
manufacturers, retailers, and consumers 
to advise with the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in planning the measuring project 
so that results would be readily and di- 
rectly usable. The American Standards | 
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Association then made arrangements for 
the organization of a committee which 
is now scheduled to meet next week to 
do the actual job of standardizing chil- 
dren’s sizes. 

Duties of this committee will be two- 
fold: first, to select from the bureau’s 
study some measurement or combination 


If It Weren’t for 


Dealers would have 


of measurements closely enough related 
to other proportions of the human body 
to serve as an index of size; second, to 
work out the new size series in detail, 
until a system is developed which meets 
the approval of all groups concerned. 
After that, it will be up to individual 
manufacturers to conform. 


the Used Cars! 


made more money in 1938 


than ever, if second-hand cars hadn’t piled up so high. 
Here are figures analyzing their sales and profits. 


IF AUTOMOBILE DEALERS hadn’t gotten 
into such a tight used-car jam in 1937, 
they might—in spite of the business col- 
lapse—have made more money in 1938 
than at any time since the bottom of 
the depression. 

That would seem to be the main con- 
clusion to be drawn from figures on 1938 


operations released this month by the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, just prior to its convention this 
week in San Francisco. Unfortunately, 
the number of dealers covered in the 
N.A.D.A. survey report is small—some 
160 out of the 30,000-odd dealers in 
the country, and there is some question 
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whether the figures are truly repr 
tative. 

Nevertheless, they are the best a 
able and for the purpose of anal) 
business trends are of value, since the 
comparison is between relatively 
tical types of dealers over a perio: of 
several years. But the N.A.D.A. lu 
used and new car business tog 
from a profit standpoint, whereas 
two have been separated in the fo 
ing analysis of the N.A.D.A. figur: 

1. Unit Sales Higher. From 1933 to 
1938, the average new car sale cli 
steadily, year by year, from an averag 
of less than $800 to slightly over $1000 
—an increase of over 25%, derived 
increased car prices, increased fa 
discounts, greater variety of access 
sold with new cars, and a trend tov 
the purchase by the public of de luxe 
rather than standard models. (In 1936 
the figure was $853.) 

2. New Car Gross Higher. This 
crease in average sale price was reflected 
in an equal increase in dealer gross profit 
per car—this figure steadily rising from 
$194 in 1933 to $248 in 1938. To be 
deducted from this gross margin are 
discounts allowed to fleet purchasers 
and for clean-up purposes at the time 
of model change. While these amo 
are relatively small on a pro-rated b 
it is important that the cost of clean-ups, 
per new car sold, has shown a steady 
rise since 1933 (from $1 to $4 per new 
car sold). Fleet discounts have also 
shown a tendency to rise in the past 
three years, but it must be remembered 
that most of this is due to a transfer of 
considerable fleet business from factory 
to dealer, and thus represents increased 
business for the dealer. With these fig- 
ures deducted, new car gross represents 
an increase of from $184 in 1933 to $232 
in 1938 (in 1936 the figure was $189). 


Operating Expenses Per Car Up 
3. Effect of Volume Decline. Operat- 
ing expenses chargeable to new car 
business which had shown a decline from 
$117 per new car in 1933 to $96 per car 
in 1936, jumped to $132 per car in 1938 


‘—largely due to inability of dealers to 


shrink operating expenses in the latter 
part of 1937 and through 1938. Then 
sudden slump in volume found them 
with operations expanded to capitalize 
on the post-depression sales rise of 
1936-1937. 

4. New Car Net Higher. In spite of 
the higher pro-rated expense, dealers 
still showed an increase in new car net 
profit—actually 50% higher per car than 
in 1933, the figures being $67 in 1933, 
$93 in 1936, and $100 per car in 1938. 
To this net must also be added the 
“earned finance reserve” or “pack” 
credited to dealers, which, from a steady 
$6 per car through 1936, rose to %ll 
per car in 1938. 

5. Service Profit Up. Dealer profit 
derived from the operation of parts, ac 
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cessories, and service departments, while 
off in total volume, have shown a simi- 
lar rise, when pro-rated. These depart- 

nts showed a net of $18 per new car 

| in 1933, $21 per car in 1936, and 
all of $40 per car in 1938. Chief reason 
for the sudden jump is that dealer serv- 
ice business depends largely on new car 
sales during the previous two years, 
and 19386 and 1937 were good “service- 
builders” from that standpoint. Never- 
theless it is true that dealers today are 
doing a better job of obtaining service 
business than they did five or ten years 
ago. With service profits added in, total 
net in 1988 was $151 per new car sold, 
compared with only $91 in 1933 and 
$120 in 1936. 


Used Cars Pile Up 


6. Mounting Used Car Losses. Having 
thus increased new car, service depart- 
ment, accessory, and parts profits per 
car sold by some 66% since 1933, deal- 


ers saw the whole profit picture wrecked | 


by the worst licking they had ever taken 
on used cars. It is axiomatic in the 
automotive industry that a used car 
must be sold within 30 days if the 
dealer is to keep the loss within reason 
or make a possible profit). During the 
1987 model year, with its tremendous 
increase in new car sales, dealers let 


' 
their used cars pile up until the sudden 
business collapse found them overloaded. | 


The latter part of 1937 and most of 
1938 were a nightmare of trying to get 
out from under. To move the cars at all, 
dealers had to increase the number of 
trades until they were selling better than 
2} used cars for every new car sold— 
compared with the post-depression low 
of 13 used cars per new car sold in 1937. 


What this did to the used car depart- | 


ments is shown by the fact that while the 
actual merchandising loss on used cars 
increased from $27 in 1933 and $34 in 
19386 to $45 in 1938, used car handling 
expense jumped from a steady $60 or 
so through 1936, to a 1938 cost of $105 
per new car sold. 

7. Net Income Shrinks 85%. The 
effect of this used car loss is appreciated 
from the fact that N.A.D.A. reporting 
dealers made a net profit of only 3 of 
1% based on total sales volume in 1938, 
compared with 1.4% in 1936 and 1937. 
If the used car had not been in the 
picture, the dealers reporting would 
have made an operating profit of 14% 
based on new car sales volume in 1938, 
compared with 11% in 19383 and 18% 
in 1936, 


Are Data Applicable Generally? 


The question remains: Are the figures 
representative of the dealer body as a 
whole? To form any judgment, the fol- 
lowing factors have to be considered: 

|. N.A.D.A. member dealers are usu- 
ally the better type dealers. 

2. Of those reporting, however, vir- 
tually one-third are dealers in multiple- 
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Even if you are my nephew, 
there’s no sense in your starting out 
on your business career like an old 
fogey. Frankly, I was shocked yes- 
terday at your old-fashioned 
methods—I didn’t even see an Edi- 
phone in your office. Don’t you 
know, lad, that men who use Edi- 
phone Voice Writing work only 
two-thirds as hard and accomplish 
more than men who do not! 

“And take that efficient secretary 
of yours. You kept her hanging 
around for 20 minutes while you 
talked on the telephone. Then you 
dictated a memo to her based on 
the ‘phone conversation. Then you 
held up the rest of your dictation 
while she typed the memo (which 
you wanted to get out right away). 
That used to go in the old days, 
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Edi 


EDISON 
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but not now! With an Ediphone you 
don’t have to wait for your secre- 
tary and she doesn’t have to inter- 
rupt her work to be with you. 

“But don’t get the idea that the 
Ediphone is only for dictating let- 
ters. It records appointments, dis- 
poses of details, takes down your 
thoughts—lets you give instructions 
to your secretary any minute you 
want to, even when she isn’t there. 
Honestly, boy, if I'd had an Edi- 
phone ten years earlier, I'd have 
cut my work down to nearly half- 
enjoyed life more—and perhaps 
tucked away my nest egg years 
earlier.” 

Take a tip: telephone the Ediphone, 
your city, or write Dept. B4, Thomcs A. 
Edison, Inc., W Orange, N. J. In Canada, 


Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 
Bay St., Toronto. 


phone 
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MEMO TO YOU 
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In reporting business activity on all 
fronts BUSINESS WEEK cuts through 
the distractions of irrelevant news. It 
is the Executive's Business Paper. 
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dealer areas (larger cities). This type of 
dealer depends largely on volume for 
profit, has a higher fixed overhead, does 
a relatively smaller service business, and 
will show a proportionately lower net 
income per new car sold than his small- 
town and rural area brother, particu- 
larly in bad times. 

3. Of the dealers reporting, 70% are 
General Motors dealers, with only 14% 
handling Chrysler lines, 10% Ford, and 
6% independents. On the whole, G.M. 
dealers sold a somewhat greater num- 
ber of cars per dealer than have those 
handling other lines. 


Sums Up Problem’s Impact 


From these considerations it would 
appear that while the actual figures 
themselves might require revising, 
nevertheless, the N.A.D.A. survey does 
serve to indicate what has been happen- 
ing to dealers generally: The prime les- 


‘son seems to be that the used car ques- 


tion is more than ever the dealer’s 
stumbling block and that frequently, in- 
stead of taking advantage of the poten- 
tial profit increase from new cars, serv- 
ice, parts and accessories sales, he is 
handing the profits right back out again 
in the form of bigger and better used 
car losses. 


Auto Dealers Meet 


Relations with manufac- 
turers improve. Some members 
urge U. S. regulation. 


PREDICTIONS THAT WHEN, as, and if the 
Federal Trade Commission got around to 
completing its investigation of automo- 
bile manufacturer-dealer relations, it 
would find difficulty in making definite 
recommendations on needed changes 
(BW—Oct15'38 p34), were borne out by 
addresses, discussions, and hotel room 
talk of 1,000 delegates to the convention 
of the National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation in San Francisco this week. 
Most ‘major manufacturers apparently 
have now changed franchises so much, 
that many sore spots which dealers have 
been yelling about have been eliminated. 

There is strong sentiment for establish- 
ment by manufacturers of a one-price 
policy, with a price maintenance clause 
included in contracts based on various 
state fair trade acts. Along with this, 
dealers want a clause defining a method 
of determining cash value of used cars. 
Other proposals include establishing five- 
year contracts, cancellable only for 
cause, and more equitable cancellation 
provisions to permit orderly liquidation 
in event of cancellation, with at least 
six months’ notice. 

There was considerable grumbling 
about “manufacturer coercion,” espe- 
cially in the matter of assessments for 
local advertising, and many dealers in 
metropolitan areas appear to be sore be- 
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cause, they say, manufacturers ar: 
ing dealers in outlying towns who ;, 
upon their territory. 

Threat of internal strife in the 
ation was eliminated by adopti : 
new constitution giving state lea), 
bodies proportional representation 
board of directors. This eliminat: 
of the dissension caused by the W isco, 
sin dealers last fall, who threat: 
pull out and accused the association of 
siding with the manufacturers. 

Considerable sentiment develope }; 
hind a proposal that the association pre. 
pare a federal bill establishing a comn 
sion which would “regulate the automo. 
bile industry in the public interest.” 4). 
most universally accepted was t! 2 
gestion that the association undertake , 
national public relations program to ex. 
plain the “responsible, reputable dealer 
and his problems to car buyers. 


Hotels Lose in °38 


Report to hotel men show: 
that, as a group, only small, tran. 
sient hotels earned anything on 
their investment. 


THE HOTEL BUSINESS took a dive in 1938 
as many other industries did. Total sales 
were off 6% in a handpicked, representa 
tive group of 100 hotels located in 5 
cities. Fifty of these were transient | 
tels with less tha) 500 rooms, 25 had 
more than 500 rooms, and 25 were res- 
dential. 

Horwath and Horwath, specialists in 
hotel accounting who audited the books 
of most of the hotels included ir 
study, report that the smaller transien! 
hotels made the best showing of a poor 
year. These smaller hotels, which wer 
60% occupied during the year and ha’ 
an average room rate of $2.79 per da 
earned 3.70% on the assessed valuatior 
compared with 5.40% in 1937. 


Explaining the Year’s Results 


The transient hotels with more than 
500 rooms had an average occupancy o! 
54% during the past year and an average 
room rate of $3.57. Gross receipts for this 
group were generally insufficient to cover 
depreciation and taxes. Few if any of the 
hotels in this group earned anything on 
investment, and many dipped into capi- 
tal to pay interest on their outstanding 
obligations. Reasons assigned by the 
accountants for this poor showing are 
lower average occupancy than in 193’, 
higher ratio for total payroll, larger 
advertising expenditures, higher ratios 
for repair and maintenance costs, and 
higher tax ratios. 

Many of the 25 residential hotels als 
had to use capital to pay the interest 
on their outstanding obligations. Even 
with an occupancy of 74% in 1938 and 
an average room rate of $2.27 per ‘ay, 
these hotels as a group earned nothing 
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on investment after taxes and deprecia- 

tion had been deducted. A low ratio of | ; 

ood and beverage sales, a high ratio | B ° M hi 

a e total payroll, very small profits | A usiness ac ine 
from minor departments, high merchan- | ore a 3 

osts and operating expenses in the 

restaurant department, and the lack of 

store rentals were factors that killed 

Cock Robin profit. 


, 
dise 





— 
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FTC Hits Price Fixing 

ConTINUING its drive against price fix- 
ing. the Federal Trade Commission 
struck out at the paper manufacturing 
and nitrate industries. Alleging that the 
Book Paper Manufacturers Association 
was organized for agreement upon trade 
policies and prices, the FTC directed 
one complaint to the 45 member com- 
panies—which between them produce 
about 86% of the country’s book paper, 
coated paper, and similar papers—and 


shows 14 officers and executives of the asso- 
tran- ciation. They are alleged to have divided 
- the United States into four zones with a 
5 on “ ay poner 

hase price” in zone 1 and 20¢ increases 

for the successive zones. The second 
1 1938, complaint, addressed to the . Chilean 
l sales HP Nitrate Sales Corp., which imports | 

Arnold Genth 


-senta- nitrate he Barrett Co., which o- 
ats I weet, and Che Barrett ery» INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


duces domestic nitrate, charges an at- 
tempt to monopolize the supply and dis- World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


5 had tribution of raw nitrate of soda. They 


are charged with cooperating in artifi- | , a —~ 
cial price maintenance in violation of ~ ae 
the FTC law and with price discrimina- Yes FE 


tions, in violation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 


Barbers’ Electric Shaves 


Don’? SHAVE TOMORROW MORNING,” | 
the barbers at one of the 30-odd Termi- | 
ual Barber Shops, Inc., which are oper- 
ated over half the country, were ordered 
one day this week. Next morning they 
turned up early for work and, to their 
surprise, got a lesson on the elements of 
> than Hi electrical shaving. As soon as instructors | 
ney of HM} can make the rounds of all the Terminal 
verage B® shops, barbers will not only offer electric 
or this Hi shaves, but also sell electric razors. The | 
) cover Hi Terminal management feels that thou- 
of the HM sands of electric shave users don’t like | 





ng OB 'o upset their habit by having a wet UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTEE CO. OF N. ¥ 
» cap MP shave and that Terminal might as well | beauty, durability, and economy in this floor of Armstror 
Linotile (Oil-Ronded) in ita gene offices 


unding @ sell something in the barbering line that 
y the Hi men are buying anyway. 4 VEN if we had nothing else to illustrated copy of Lasting Beauty 
ie are Boag” 4 say about Linotile (Oil-Bonded) Floors. Armstrong Cork 
1937, Locker Idea Expanded flooring, we could point with pride Company, Building Mate- 
. i to its use in the offices and stores of rials Division, 1230 State 
larget J Pexuars THe Biccest cold storage build- the nation’s biggest companies. St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


ratios Hing on record will be erected as part of But there are plenty of things to 





;, and Hithe $4,000,000 perishable food market say about Linotile itself. It is easy to The users of Armstrong’ ren ar 
planned for the Kansas City, Kan., levee. keep fresh and attractive at low cost. Who's Who of Modern Busimess 
is alo METhere will be lockers { individual It is more resistant to 
ast eo a es denting than battle- RUBBER TILE + LINOTILE (hse) + ASPHALT THLE 
iterest users, but most of the lockers will have ship linoleum. Its rich . 
ee 4 capacity of a carload of produce and — fit en any Vm lungs LINOLEUM 
8 an are designed primarily f , Sar eas decorative scheme 
+ dag. ed tae en If you are building [MOR UREA CO ET 
ms f rokers in food products. The cold or remoddine. write 


othing HRstorage building will cost $658,000. now for a color- Comm TILE + LINOWALL + ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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THE NEW YORK World's Fair 
1939 and the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition now reveal 
their pageantry because years ago 
—men accurately charted the steps 
necessary to make gheir ideas 
come into practical existence. 
























How to insure grateful memories 
of the great Fair year! 


By all means—go see the Fairs! Take 
the family—give them this to remem- 
ber in the years to come. 

And do this, too—make 1939 a 
Milestone—a year to be remembered 
because you did something construc- 
tive about your plans for the future. 
Call in a Guardian Graph-Estate 
Counselor! Under his guidance, set 
down on the Graph-Estate chart your 
objectives for yourself and your fam- 
ily. Through the Graph-Estate, he 
will bring you a clear, simple answer 
to these problems: 

How can I best utilize my present 

insurance? 

How can I get maximum protec- 

tion for those I love? 


How can I guarantee a retirement 
income for myself? 
Your Graph-Estate will enable you 
to understand life insurance better 
than you ever have! So, put your 
plans into practical form ...call on 
a Guardian Graph-Estate Counselor. 





A WORKING PLAN 
FOR YOUR FUTURE 


...the Graph-Estate, 
an exclusive Guard- 
ian development. 

















, 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY « ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 79 YEARS 





| 
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“Build in Chicago” 


Backers of new drive blany 
“peculiar” state of mind. Say ney 
homes are cheap. 


Less THAN 3% of residence prop 
Chicago and its suburbs is unter 
Building costs for the vicinity a 
out of line with costs elsewhere. \\}), 
vacancies run so low, tenants los 
gaining power with landlords, an 


| mally they look out for their inter: 





building or buying. So real estate, 
ing material, and construction n 
Chicago have been wondering w! 
nation’s second largest metropolit: 
trict should rank fifth for both 19 
1938 in residential contracts award: 


hind not only New York but also Los 
Angeles, Detroit, and Washington 
Finally they concluded that it re 


nothing else but a state of mind yx 

to the community. They reason that resi- 

dents are subjected to a continuous 

mering on the parlous state of the 1 

high taxes, and high building costs }y 

their New-Deal-hating newspaper: 
Officers of the Chicago Building Con- 


| gress, Inc., which includes nearly ever 


| body of consequence who makes his lv- 


ing in this field, are vehement about t 
big values available to anybody 
builds a home now. Lots with a 
provements can be had in excellent sub 
urban neighborhoods at prices no greater 
than the bare cost of the improvements 
Despite higher hourly wages for building 
mechanics than in the 20’s, contractors 
swear it costs less per nail driven or 
brick laid because workmen put their 
backs into the job to stay on any employ- 
er’s preferred list. 


Program to Spur Building 


Recently they invited to a dinner real 
estate vice-presidents of banks, mortgage 
dealers, a lot of other folks directly in- 
terested. The officers explained their 
plan to pull Chicago building out of the 
doldrums. Before adjournment even har 


| shell bankers and engineers were volui 


teering to solicit funds. The Congress is 
now committed to an advertising a 
publicity drive to show Chicagoans the 
cannot afford to wait longer to build 

The real-estaters are holding evening 
classes to which the newspapers send 
their real estate editors and advertising 
salesmen, are patiently teaching them 
how to sell space to every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry who stands to profit if build 
ing again starts a-rolling. To tie the 
whole thing together, the folks with : 
stake in building are putting on Build 
ing Industry Week, May 8-13, during 
the annual meeting of the National Pre 
ducers Council at Chicago. 
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Another New Deal for Cotton 


15,000,000 bale surplus drives Sec. Wallace to 
seek an export subsidy, now that Uncle Sam has priced 
himself out of his foreign market. 


RvBBER ISN’T NATIVE to Malaya and the 
East Indies, yet most of the world’s 
supply is grown there. No cocoa beans 
were raised on the Gold Coast of Africa 
until relatively recent years, but the 
Gold Coast is now the largest producer. 
Coffee houses were a famous part of 
London’s society long before coffee ever 
was heard of in Brazil, but now well over 
half the coffee the world uses comes 
from Brazil. And King Cotton is no 
more than a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, although the southern 
states traditionally furnish the world 
with 40 to 60% of its cotton. 

Not only are these commodities some- 
what in the position of adopted children 
in their present homes, but they are 
problem children as well. Serious sur- 
plus problems now exist in cocoa and in 
coffee, and two international restriction 
schemes have been tried in rubber (the 
second of which is now operating effect- 
ively). Not to mention cotton, which 
is now laboring under the heaviest sur- 
plus in its history. 

As far back as 1929, the government of 
the United States began to worry about 
the skimpy prices farmers were getting 
for their cotton. More particularly since 
1933, the federal authorities have been 
attempting, through crop restriction, to 
reduce or eliminate surpluses. And as 
the United States strove to cut output 
and bolster prices, competing producing 
nations increased their plantings until 
the foreign crop in 1936 was nearly 
18,500,000 bales. 


World Heaps Up Bales 


Then, despite curtailed plantings, the 
United States came up with an all-time 
record crop of nearly 19,000,000 bales in 
1937. Foreign production again was over 
the 18,000,000-baie mark. Ai the close 
of the 1937-8 crop year (Aug. 1, 1937, to 
July 31, 1938), the world had on hand 
some 22,500,000 bales of old cotton of 
both American and foreign origin. The 
new crop was 27,750,000—of this 15,- 
750,000 was foreign and 12,000,000 Amer- 
ican. The supply of American cotton 
was 25,500,000 bales, counting the 13,- 
500,000 surplus carried forward. 

These figures assume significance when 
it is realized that the world’s record con- 
sumption of cotton in a single year was 


30,000,000 bales and recent averages are 
nearly 27,500,000; that best recent con- 
sumption of American cotton was 153,- 
652,000 bales. The world probably will 
consume about 28,000,000 bales in the 
present season, and the carryover next 
Aug. 1 again will be in excess of 22,- 
000,000 bales. 


Carryover and Price Policy 


But from Washington's point of view, 
the worst of it is that foreign cotton will 
continue to increase its share in this 
year’s market and consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton will be the smallest in 20 
years. So the carryover of American 
cotton next Aug. 1 will be some 15,000,- 
000 bales—the highest on record and 
nearly three times the 5,000,000-6,000,- 
000 figure which is considered normal. 

Any good salesman, with such a sur- 
plus, would bend every effort to move 
his product in all available trade chan- 








CROP CONTROL COMES A CROPPER 


Better Farming Limits Efficacy of Cotton Acreage Cuts 
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Don’t Shed 


Celluloid buttons like this, now be- 
ing distributed to manufacturers by 
the Durene Assn. of America, to pro- 
mote sales of knitted cotton under- 
wear, will be worn by retail sales 
clerks during Cotton Week May 22- 
27. It’s the start of a drive to keep 
the American male in 
during the steamy summer months. 


underwear 





nels. Uncle Sam, on the contrary, has 
more or less unwittingly priced himself 
out of his foreign market. 

In several of the last half dozen years, 
the United States has offered the grow- 
ers loans to help them carry their sur- 
plus cotton. The idea was that, when 
prices were low, the farmer thus would 
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The New Deal started to curtail the cotton acreage in 1933. Better land 
use was fostered with cash inducements. So the farmer bought more fer- 
tilizer, cultivated more carefully, sprayed his plants to poison the boll 
weevil. Result: yields per acre have gone up and 1937 witnessed an all-time 
record crop despite acreage curtailment. 
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be enabled to store. Then, when prices 
improved, he would repossess his cotton 
and sell. But the trouble is that the 
federal loan has generally been more 
attractive than the open market, the flow 
of cotton has been steadily into the loan 
pool with none coming out. 

The result is that the United States 
will close this cotton year with a record 
carryover of 15,000,000 bales, but more 
than 11,000,000 of those bales will be 
tied up in the loan pool. This impound- 
ing of most of the available supply of 
American cotton has, for a long while, 
acted like a partial corner. The market 
for actual cotton has béen “tight,” Amer- 
ican cotton has commanded a premium 
over competing growths, foreign mills 
have tended to shift to the cheaper sup- 
plies, and the United States’ cotton ex- 
ports have fallen to the lowest level in 
nearly 60 years. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration again this year is offering plant- 
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AMERICAN COTTON usually sells at 
about 14 times the price of Indian 
because of differences in grade (as 
indicated by the 10-year average 
shown in the chart above). Some- 
times American cotton sells too 
low, as it did early in 19388 when 
the market faced the largest sur- 
plus on record. But then Uncle 
Sam began impounding cotton by 
lending farmers the money to 
store it. Now 11,000,000 bales are 
stored, and even though there is 
still an enormous surplus of Ameri- 
can cotton, free stocks on the mar- 
ket are skimpy. In short, Uncle 
Sam has cornered American cot- 
ton. Hence its price has risen to 
such a premium over Indian cot- 
ton that foreign mills are loath 
to buy from the United States— 
and U. S. exports are the lowest 
in nearly 60 years. 
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FOREIGN USERS TURN AWAY FROM AMERICAN COTTON 
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ers handsome inducements (over $200,- 
000,000 all told) to keep their acreage 
below 27,500,000 acres in 1939. Such a 
program yielded a 12,000,000-bale crop 
in 1938, presumably will do so again. 
With no immediate prospect of increased 
exports, the 15,000,000-bale surplus of 
old cotton is driving the Department of 
Agriculture’s planners gray-headed. 


Wants Export Subsidy 


Hence the present legislative hullaba- 
loo in Washington. Hence, also, the first 
talk of plans which contemplate—in 
addition to crop curtailment—some 
measures which are aimed at helping 
the United States to recapture its vanish- 
ing export markets. Specifically, Secre- 
tary Wallace, backed by President Roose- 
velt, wants an export subsidy for cotton. 

Their plan is to continue to allow the 
loan pool to prop the domestic market 
price while siphoning some of the cotton 
out of the pool to be sold in the world 
market for what it will bring. Farmers 
allowing the government to take over 
their loan cotton for this purpose would 
get a bonus of probably $1.25 a bale 
(over and above the money they have 
received from the government as a loan, 
plus forgiveness of carrying charges) . 
It would cost the Treasury the $1.25-a- 
bale bonus, probably twice that much in 
forfeited carrying charges (warehousing, 
interest, etc.), and the expense of the 
actual export subsidy. The New Deal- 
ers want to move at least 2,000,000 bales 
of the surplus by this means in the 
1939-40 crop year. Such a program 
would add anywhere from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 a year to the cost of the 
cotton program. 

Export subsidies, incidentally, have 
been used to push wheat into world 
markets this year despite the fact that 


the Administration never has liked the 
dumping idea. There is a strong suspi- 
cion that the United States embarked 
on this program—and might extend it 
to cotton—to prove to the world that 
Uncle Sam no longer is holding the um- 
brella over the world market. It’s part 
of Sec. Wallace’s drive to get world co- 
operation in cotton and wheat. 

More novel than the export subsidy 
is the proposal to swap cotton and wheat 
for “war stock piles” of vital raw mate- 
rials like tin and rubber—materials 
which the United States does not pro- 
duce. It would be done by treaty with 
England and the Netherlands, in _par- 
ticular, these countries’ colonies being the 
big rubber and tin producers. The 
treaties would pledge all parties to hold 
the bartered commodities off the market 
for five years, or until a war, or until 
prices topped certain prescribed minima. 


And Still Another Plan 


Finally, many cotton-state Senators 
support a plan to give loan cotton back 
to the planters in return for a commen- 
surate further cut in acreage. Partici- 
pants could get the cotton by repaying 
5¢ a lb. of loans, which are 8.3¢ a |b. 
and up. Thus 3.3¢ of the loan would 
be canceled, carrying charges forgotten 
That would amount to a bonus of some 
4¢ a lb. or $2 a bale. 

Furthermore, this group is asking for 
$250,000,000 a year in additional hand- 
outs to cooperating farmers to bring 
their income up to parity (parity is the 
purchasing power which cotton possessed 
in the 1910-14 period). Sec. Wallace 
says $150,000,000 for parity payments 
would be plenty if the export subsidy 
adopted, that this $150,000,000 would 
improve the response he gets on his 
acreage reduction programs. 
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MARKET SENTIMENT still is none too 
hopeful, but there was appreciable im- 
provement during the first few days of 
this week. There might even have been 
a bit of cheerfulness but for fleet move- 
ments around Gibraltar and fears over 
what der Fiihrer might say in reply to 
President Roosevelt’s request for a non- 
aggression pledge. 

Stock prices were subject to the sharp 
movements which have been character- 
istic recently. These movements, how- 
ever, were robbed of any large measure 
of significance by reason of the negligible 
volume of trading—520,000 shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange on Monday, 
and 440,000 on both Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. This shrinkage in trading typi- 
fied the timorous attitude of traders, but 
it was encouraging in that it showed very 
little stock was being pressed for sale. 
























Traders’ View of Message 





As traders analyzed the foreign situa- 
tion—and they still are much more con- 
cerned over things abroad than conditions 
at home—the worst is due to happen 
mighty quick or else there is a good 















Nervous—but More Hopeful 


Traders see a fair chance for postponing war— 
perhaps even for peace—in Europe. Stock transactions 
ebb, but commodity prices rise. 


chance of peace for the balance of this 
year. Whereas President Roosevelt's 
message to Hitler was at first regarded in 
financial circles as a needless reprimand, 
there was a gradual shift to the belief 
that it might, in a roundabout way, 
pave the way for an international non- 
aggression and world-trade conference. 

The financial community was hardly 
naive enough to believe that Hitler would 
accept the onus for aggression placed on 
him by President Roosevelt, nor that he 
would at once guarantee the territorial 
integrity of his neighbors. However, 
there was a strong hope that he would 
make counter demands, that diplomatic 
negotiations would drag along for some 
time, and that ultimately constructive 
results might come of it. Meanwhile, a 
standstill on European armies would be 
a factor of major importance to American 
business. 

Pending the time when these hopes may 
become facts, traders weren't disposed to 
become actually bullish on stocks. They 
regarded good first quarter financial state- 
ments as history, and they discounted 
optimistic statements on the prospects 
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for many companies because of the wish- 
thinking they might contain. 

In commodity markets, however, there 
was more evidence of vigor than in se- 
curities. The air was cleared in copper 
circles by the posting of a more realistic 
price at 10}¢ a Ib. Lead, zinc, and tin 
were steady to firm. 

Sugar gave a pretty good account: of 
itself. Domestic quotations were a little 
firmer on the announcement that first 
quarter deliveries of refineries had ex- 
ceeded those in the like period of a year 
ago by a fairly substantial margin. The 
New York market is affected, too, by the 
fact that Cuba is a reluctant seller. The 
Cubans don’t want to ship now and pay 
90¢ a cwt. duty in view of the fact that 
the tariff on the island’s shipments to the 
United States may be cut to 75¢. World 
sugar prices were even stronger than 
domestic, partly on the improved statis- 
tical position and partly on the chances 
that war would boost prices. 


Young’s Rail Defeats 


Guaranty Trust strengthens 
its control of C. & O., and reduces 
his powers. 


SOMETHING OVER A YEAR ago a bitter 
battle broke over control of the one- 
time Van Sweringen railroad empire. 
Robert R. Young, on the one hand, 
had the dominant voice in Alleghany 
Corp., the top holding company. The 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, on 
the other, was trustee for Alleghany’s 
bonds and it couldn’t see eye to eye 
with Mr. Young. 

The fight broke over Mr. Young's 
proposals for reorganization of the 
Alleghany and the second holding com- 
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pany, Chesapeake Corp. Mr. Young’s 
principal interest was in Alleghany’s 
junior securities. The Guaranty, allied 
with certain other important financial 
interests, was primarily interested in 
the treatment of the senior securities. 

Compromises failing, the Guaranty 
Trust group set out to get control of 
Chesapeake Corp., whose securities pro- 
vided most of the collateral for the 
Alleghany bonds. To protect Chesa- 
peake, the group also set out to get sub- 
stantial representation on Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s board, because C. & O. stock was 
the main asset of Chesapeake Corp. 

The banking group won control of 
Chesapeake Corp., and Mr. Young and 
his close associates quit the board of 
this holding company. In a compromise, 
the banking group took a 50-50 place 
on the C. & O. board. But that didn’t 
bring peace between the factions. 


Young Loses More Ground 


Not long ago, the bankers took con- 
trol of the C. & O. directorate by adding 
two members to the railroad’s board 
(BW—Feb25'39,p47). In_ retaliation, 
Mr. Young last week demanded that five 
of the C. & O. directors, who are friendly 
to the Guaranty Trust group, resign. 
But it didn’t work out that way. 

When stockholders of the railroad met 
in Richmond, Va., on Tuesday of this 
week, Mr. Young’s opponents had sub- 
stantially more than a majority of the 


stock represented at the meeting. The 
retiring board of directors (including 
Mr. Young) was reelected. Then the 
board held the customary organization 
meeting and Mr. Young was stripped 
of some of the few remaining powers he 
had retained over the railroad properties. 
He was ousted from the finance com- 
mittee and the executive committee of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Mr. Young remained as a director of 
the road, and he still is chairman of the 
affiliated New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate). The C. & O. has working 
control of the Nickel Plate, so it appears 
that the C. & O.’s board will be in a 
position to dominate the Nickel Plate’s 
stockholders’ meeting and election of 
directors May 16. Predictions that Mr. 
Young will be ousted as Nickel Plate 
chairman have gained wide credence. 

Even before that, another test of Mr. 
Young’s power looms. Mr. Young and 
his associates got control of Alleghany 
when they bought 1,933,810 shares of its 
common from George A. Ball, Indiana 
fruit jar manufacturer. But, of those 
shares, 1,200,000 are pledged under a 
note to Mr. Ball. If the fruit jar mil- 
lionaire doesn’t choose to vote these 
1,200,000 shares for the Young man- 
agement—and he has actively opposed 
Mr. Young for some time—there is 
strong doubt that the Young interests 
can even swing Alleghany’s annual meet- 
ing on May 3 (BW—Mar18'39,p22) . 





STOCKS OF CRUDE RUBBER AT 16-MONTH LOW 


U. S. Consumption in March Largest Since Early in 1937 
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Evidence of the excellent rate of 
operations maintained by the rub- 
ber manufacturers continues to ac- 
cumulate. Apparent consumption 
of crude rubber in March was 50,165 
long tons, the best since June, 1937. 
Consumption for the first quarter 
of 1939 totaled 138,764 tons, the 
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highest for the period, with but one 
exception, in the history of the in- 
dustry. As imports have been sub- 
stantially below consumption in 
each of the last six months, stocks 
of crude rubber in the United States 
have declined from a 1938 peak of 
301,439 tons to 219,843 on March 31. 
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Two Views of Copper 


Supplies rise high, but mine 
production is curtailed, Japan 
places big orders. 


“NorHInG TO GET excited about, one 
way or the other,” would just about «um. 
marize the copper trade’s reaction to 
statistical results of the last two months 
Refined copper production has largely 
exceeded deliveries (apparent consimp- 
tion) so far this year, and supplies of 
the metal have risen to the highest level 
since last July. Those facts aren't s» 
good. On the other hand, mine produc. 
tion for February and March barely 
kept up with apparent use of refined 
copper, and there is every evidence that 
April will show a marked pickup in 
exports. These things are hopeful. 

In other words, a person who is s 
minded can find enough statistical evi- 
dence to argue that the copper situation 
is distinctly sour or that it is looking up. 

He can, for example, cite the fact that 
first quarter exports were only 11,300 
tons against 21,859 in the same period 
last year. But he would overlook the 
fact that Japan recently has come back 
into the market for substantial tonnages 
for quick delivery (the Japanese appear 
to have been buying copper whenever 
sufficient foreign exchange was accumu- 
lated, and have usually asked that it be 
shipped just as soon as possible). This 
Japanese business is expected to raise 
April exports substantially above the 
March level of 4,222 tons. 


Data on Export Shrinkage 


The extent of the slump in exports 
of domestic mine copper in the first three 
months of 1939 is shown in the follow- 
ing table (in short tons): 


1939 1938 1937 


ian Acie onlin 3,768 5824 5,979 
BUR, cccccces 3,310 4,893 2 876 
Mar......... 4,222 11,142 3,519 
ARE. ..ccccoe vace--- Eee 9,166 
Mag ccoccce —_ 5,110 4,920 
eer eer 5,856 
Faby .cccccee a, 5534 
Aug. ....- - —— 6,373 
BM, évccess a 6,616 
Sd estatdy wig coon | TS 4,698 
BOD crcccce ‘ccoe ERO $,133 
Th. anicwhee — 8,827 4,128 


When domestic consumption of cop- 
per is high, the volume of exports is no 
real factor in the United States copper 
situation. During much of the last two 
years, however, sales abroad have had 
a distinctly buoying effect. And, with 
apparent domestic consumption running 
little better than 50,000 tons a month 
in the first quarter of this year, shrink- 
age in exports was felt distinctly. 

Reflecting lack of aggressive domestic 
demand for the red metal, mines began 
to cut output. The figure was 49,915 
tons for February and 50,182 for March. 
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The output of refined copper, on the 
other hand, was 59,225 tons for Febru- 
ary and 66,246 for March. Thus a con- 
siderably larger quantity of blister was 
converted to electrolytic than actually 
came out of the ground in those two 
months. This takes much of the curse 
off the rise in refined stocks to 320,446 
tons, compared with 301,110 at the end 
of January and the 1938 low of 267,299 
on Oct. $1. 

This week saw some continuation of 
the price muddle which had prevailed 
much of the time recently (BW—Apr8 
‘39,p46). First the smelters cut from 
114¢ a lb. to 10%¢ a fortnight ago, and 
the big producers held for several days 
at the old quotation. No sooner had the 
producers met the 103¢ price—after a 
holdout of nearly a week—than the 
smelters cut to 104¢. Again the producers 
were left on a price plateau, wondering 
if they would book any more business 
at 10}¢ than at 103¢. On Wednesday 
of this week they decided to go along at 
10}¢. Smelters cut to 103¢ on Thursday 
morning, however. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Out for More Business 


Tue New York Stock EXxcHance is a 
notoriously conservative institution and 
its members are a pretty austere lot as 
far as public relations are concerned. 
Hence it long has been a rule that mem- 
bers must submit almost all types of ad- 
vertising matter to a committee for ap- 
proval. None but very sedate ads were 
permitted. But recently the realization 
has come that members’ business has 
dwindled so alarmingly that something 
has to be done to drum up a few com- 
missions. Hence the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations to let down 
the bars to some extent on member ad- 
vertising. Ads still have to be approved 
but the committee promises to “permit 
all reasonable latitude.” There will be 
no objection to “proper use of photo- 
graphs or other types of illustration” or 
“to attractive or striking typography.” 
That may not sound revolutionary to 
some people, but it’s pretty radical 
around Broad and Wall. 


Watching the Bears 


Don’t BE suRPRISED if the Securities and 
Exchange Commission one day under- 
takes to enforce rules on short selling 
against those Americans who operate in 
the foreign markets. The SEC now has 
asked the New York Stock Exchange for 
reports on short sales on foreign markets 
by residents of the United States in 
shares listed on the Big Board. Obvious 
reason for SEC action is to see to what 
extent existing rules on domestic short 
selling are being circumvented by sales 
abroad, particularly in London. The rule 


enforced at home is: no short sale may 
be made at a price any lower than the 


last previous transaction. The object is 


to prevent “selling with the trend” or 
bear pounding. There is some feeling 


that short selling abroad may have influ- | 


enced domestic prices recently. 


Ready for the Fair 


Vistrors Tro New York who have always | / 
wanted to see the bulls and bears at | 


work on the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity this summer. The Big Board will 
make special efforts to entertain New 
York World’s Fair visitors. It won't be 
necessary to be introduced by a member 
or member firm. Apply at the exchange. 
Receptionists and special pages have been 


trained to handle as many people as the | 


visitors’ gallery can accommodate. 


Subsidies’ Success 


Last AutuMN the United States decided 
drastic action was necessary to regain the 
vanishing export market for wheat. An- 
nouncement was made that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was determined to 
sell abroad 100,000,000 bu. of the 1938 
bumper crop, and that it would subsi- 
dize exports in order to do so. In the 
first nine months of the current wheat 
year (to April 1) 101,000,000 bu. were 
shipped as wheat or as flour. Of this 
total, 77,000,000 bu. were subsidized at a 
cost of something less than $20,000,000. 
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Study your map of America and you will see 
how advantageously Pensacola is located from 
the standpoint of industry and commerce. Al- 
most due south of Chicago, Pensacola is at the 
northernmost point of the Gulf of Mexico, al- 
most halfway between Tampa and Houston. It 
has a great natural deep-water port and splendid 
railway transportation to East, North and West. 
Close to the iron and coal of Alabama, close to 
the timber lands of the Gulf Coast, it is con- 
venient to all the natural resources of the deep 
South. 

It has splendid living conditions, low oper- 
ating costs, fr from labor troubles, and a 
aay governmental attitude on the part of 

and state. For any particulars about Pensa- 

Fe. advantages A | opportunities, write the 
Municipal Advertising Board, 22 West Garden 
Sereet, Pensacola, Florida. 
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What to do and 
how to do it 


better public relations. 


with the aid of this practical manual. 





Look up in this book: 

—changing conditions 
and industry’s new 
obligation 

—how to revise your pol- 
icies and practices to 
win public good-will 

—how to get your em- 
ployees to cooperate 

—how to establish and 
use mutual interests 
with customers 

—how to attract and hold 
investors 

—how to deal with com- 
petition 

—what to do about legis- 
lation, regulation, 
and taxation 

—joint efforts and how 
to use them 


public 


tising, 














to win good-will 
for your business 


Here is a book that covers the need for, and the methods of 
From it business men and public re- 
lations men in concerns both large and small will get a com- 
plete picture of the practices that will win their stockholders, 
employees, customers, and the public to their support. The 
views and experiences of pioneers in facing the problem 
have been combed for the facts here presented in concise, 
usable form. Meet the most pressing need of business today 


Covers 13 media: 

as illustrated 

Shows how to tell the 
through motion 
pictures, radio, 

pers, magazines, 
house 

pamphiets, industrial dis- 
plays, plant visits, em- 
ployment applicants, con- 
tributions, public speech- 
es, the man on the job. 


City and State . , ° 
(Books sent on ‘approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
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Europe Watches Political Moves 


Business Week’s foreign correspondents report 
continued tension affecting business, though capitals still 
say “war unexpected.” London gloomiest, Paris and 


Moscow see gains. 


Business Week's correspondents abroad 
report continued tension in all capitals 
while British diplomacy rushes to add 
wavering nations to the line-up against 
the Axis powers and, at the same time, 
makes new conciliatory gestures toward 
Germany. A significant revelation is the 
end of Soviet isolation and Moscow’s 
discussions with London and Paris over 
possible ways to save Europe. But Brit- 
ish business marked time as the war 
threat moved into a naval phase. There 
was some speculation over the possibility 
of a sudden move by the German and 
Italian fleets to close the Mediterranean. 
London still hopes Mussolini can be de- 
tached from his allegiance to the Axis. 
All Europe waits for a clarification of 
Hitler’s intentions in his April 28 speech. 
All capitals reported that war was “not 
expected.” 


Britain on Dead Center 


Lonpon (Cable)—British business men 
are tense. Earlier this week the stock 
exchange rested almost on dead center 
while they waited for further interna- 
tional news. Not even the encouraging 
report on import and export figures af- 
fected business favorably. The announce- 
ment of a £807,900 decrease in profits by 
Cunard White Star is a severe reminder 
of the extent of the business setback in 
the past 12 months. 

There is still some feeling among Eng- 
lishmen that Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain has not given up his hope 
of detaching Mussolini from Hitler or 
at least of qualifying the Italian’s sup- 
port of his axis partner. This feeling is 
supported by the fact that, despite strong 
pressure from some ministers, the gov- 
ernment did not denounce the Anglo- 
Italian pact when Albania was occupied. 

British politicos are tense, too. The 
names of the 12 wartime Air Raid Pre- 
cautions dictators of the 12 ARP areas 
of the country have been announced; 
the schedule of reserved occupations has 
been revised to free more men to respond 
to the territorials’ enlistment appeal, and 
the government is also reconsidering the 
question of a Ministry of Supply, which, 
if established, would check profits on war 
material contracts. 

The movement of the German naval 
squadron is naturally producing specula- 


tion as to its real objective. The concen- 
tration of French warships at Gibraltar 
suggests that a sudden attempt by the 
Axis to close the Mediterranean is one of 
the many contingencies for which provi- 
sion has been made. 

Interest still centers in Roosevelt’s ap- 
peal. Hitler is expected to make a rela- 
tively considered reply. Further interest 
in the President’s message lies in the 
suggestion here that it anticipates the 
strengthening of America’s réle as the 
ultimate center of resistance to aggres- 
sion. 


French Business Gains Hold 


Parts (Cable)—Business in France con- 
tinues to improve but there is no jubila- 
tion, since everyone knows that war 
preparations are largely responsible. 
Labor demand is decidedly better and 
the result appears in upward revisions 
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of wage scales. Of special interest is « 
arbitrated award which draws a distiy 
tion between ordinary wages and ov: 
time. There was a 5% increase in or 
nary wages but an increase of only 3 
in overtime rates. The answer is t! 
workers already enjoyed a 10% bor 
for overtime. 

The government subsidy to employ: 
who make jobs by taking on extra m 
has been revived. It expired last Augu 
the renewal and extension will last 
June 30. 

The inflow of repatriated French go 
holds its volume. Many corporations a: 
speculators borrowed francs six to ni: 
months ago, when the france was dro) 
ping, to purchase gold. Now the fra: 
is lower than it was then and they a 
taking their profits by selling sufficie: 
gold to clean up their franc credit 
Hence the franc has held steady in t! 
face of declining exchange rates f 
future pounds and dollars. Other co 
tinental currencies are still weak, pa 
ticularly the Swiss franc, the Dut: 
guilder, and the belga. 

Roosevelt’s message to Hitler a 
Mussolini met general approval here ; 
strengthening the democratic front. Par 
is confident that der Fiihrer and Il Du 
will both reject the peace bid, think 
Mussolini will probably be the milder, ; 
he wants an open door for future 
mands. Officials. of middle-Europea 
countries are rushing from capital 
capital in attempts to prepare themselv: 
for the next upheaval, not yet dated « 














Beating the Deadline 





The general rush by German ship- 
ping lines to bring into the U.S. as 
much goods as possible before April 
22, when the new 25% import taz, 
directed against German goods, goes 
into effect, came to a smash finish 


Wide We 
this week. The S.S. Hansa, for on: 
arrived in New York this week wit 
the largest cargo in her history- 





5,800 tons—part of which (bores of 


toys and sacks of malt) is show 
being unloaded above. 
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Synthetic Product 
“Maraon” 
Reclaimed rubber 
Synthetic rubber 
Imitation leather 
Shark leather 


Manila hemp 
Crude rubber 
Crude rubber 
Leather 
Leather 
Salmon leather Leather 
Wood pulp 
Metal, leather 
Metal, paint 
Meral 


Straw pulp 
Vulcanized fibre 
Phenolic plastic resin 
Celluloid 

Cement 

Porcelain 

Soya bean casein 


Metal 
Milk casein 


Japan Joins Germany in “Ersatz” Production 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT policy, like that of “have not” Germany, encourages 
production of synthetic substitutes for raw materials which must be imported. 
The production of substitutes in 1937, the first year of the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities, was still experimental in scale, but it was placed on a commercial 
footing in 1938, as the following output figures for the year indicate. 


Displaced Product Quantity in Tons 


Metal, pipes, slates 


Value in Yen 
1,600 434,000 
15,000 9,000,000 
100 unavailable 

; 5,250,000 
1,000,000 3,400,000 
pieces 
300,000 
pieces 
8,500 
3,000 
12,000 
14,000 
206,000 


180,000 


2,380,000 
4,260,000 
16,800,000 
28,000,000 
unavailable 
1,000,000 


10,000 1,800,000 











located but accepted as inevitable. Paris 
doesn’t expect serious trouble this month, 
nor does it look for war in the near 


future. 


Russian Industry Up 

Moscow (Cable)—The period of Soviet 
political isolation since Munich is now 
buried. This is clear from the diplomatic 
activity at Paris, London, and Moscow 
between the three governments which 
together might be able to halt Euro- 
pean disintegration. Neither the Soviets 
nor the British here are willing as yet 
to talk of the ramifications of the dis- 
cussions, but the return from London 
this week of Ivan Maisky, Soviet Am- 
bassador to Britain, may bring matters 
to a head and indicate the extent to 
which Russia _ will with the 
peace bloc. 

Statistics for the first quarter, which 
have just been released, go a long way 
toward dispelling doubts of the sound- 
of the Soviet industrial machine 
which is displaying exceptional powers 
of recuperation after the temporary 
slump of 1937. Most significant from a 
military standpoint is the 25.4% growth 
of production shown by the seven com- 
missariats in the machine building and 
defense industries, compared with the 
like period of 1938. 


Local Industries Gain 


This highlights the Soviet principle 
of concentrating the best available men 
and materials in the most vital spots, 
but improvement this year is general 
with every commissariat reporting upped 
outputs of 4 to 27%. Incidentally, the 
recent emphasis on localized production, 
calculated to relieve the big population 
centers, seems to be bearing fruit. Local 
industries of 11 republics report aver- 
age gains of 22% as compared with the 
first quarter of 1938. 

Strong efforts to relieve the textile 
shortage by increasing the output of 


cooperate 


ness 


domestic machinery and the imports of 
equipment are bringing results. Con- 
sumers received 12% more textiles in 
the first quarter. The food situation is 
improving with a 17% gain by the com- 
missariats of fish, meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. Observers trace part of the up- 
swing in industry to favorable response 
from the workers to the disciplinary 
campaign launched early this year. 


Canada’s Bonus Drive 


As government surrenders to 
prairie farmers on wheat guaran- 
tee, others demand grants. 


Orrawa — (Business Week Bureau) — 
Canada now faces the danger of having 
a system of bonuses for favored groups 
of primary producers fasten more or less 
permanently on protesting taxpayers. Al- 
though the Ottawa government has ad- 
mitted that the country cannot afford the 
cost, it is bending under the political 
pressure of a western farmer bloc headed 
by Manitoba’s premier, John Bracken. 
The prairie farm bloc is having its way 
at Ottawa because a federal general elec- 
tion is coming on this year. 

Two months ago Agricultural Minister 
James Gardiner admitted in Parliament 
that this year’s guaranteed minimum 
wheat price, basis 80¢ No. 1 Northern 
at Fort William, was a mistake, both 
because the cost (then estimated at 
$50,000,000) was too much for the fed- 
eral treasury and because the benefit 
went to farmers who needed it least. 
He announced that the minimum price 
would be abandoned at the end of the 
present crop year. In place of it, there 
was tobe a system of acreage bonuses 
to indemnify farmers suffering crop 
failures. 

The announcement produced a politi- 
cal revolt in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. The result was an agree- 
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ment by Ottawa to continue the guar- 
anteed price but on the basis of 60¢ No. 
1 Northern at Fort William. Appease- 
ment was no more successful here than 
in Europe. Legislation for the 60¢ mini- 
week in the 
prairies 


mum introduced last 
House 


continued in revolt. Now it is understood 


was 
of Commons but the 


Minister Gardiner is to raise the mini- 
mum to 70¢. Failure to do so undoubt- 
edly would cost the government many 
House of Commons seats in the prairie 
provinces. 


Denounced by Other Interests 


Unless the wheat market improves, the 
cost will duplicate the annual deficit of 
Canadian National Railways, which the 
federal treasury has to pay. Industrial 
and commercial interests of Ontario and 
Polit- 
ical leaders of the two central provinces 


Quebec are protesting vigorously 


are also denouncing the bonuses for the 
West on the ground Ontario and Quebec 
provided the bulk of federal 


The minimum price system having been 


revenue, 


confirmed, political pressure may compel 
Ottawa to extend it to other primary pro- 
ducers. Minimum prices, or their equiva- 
lent, are reported to be in prospect for 
Additional 
concessions at federal expense are being 


the easter? fishing industry 


demanded by agriculture in Ontario and 
Quebec. 
Finance Minister Charles 
fiscal statement for the year ended last 
March 31 will show a substantial deficit, 
although his predictions a year ago were 
These other 
bonuses are likely 


Dunning’s 


cheerful. agricultural and 


to compel him to 
budget for an even heavier deficit in the 
present fiscal year. Major taxation in- 
creases are unlikely because of the im- 
pending election. The budget will consist 
mainly of tariff and excise changes cov- 
ering the terms of the trade 
pact with the United States 


Canada 


Trade Pact and Import Tax 


Apart from the financial situation, bus- 
iness interest in the budget is concerned 
largely with the extent to which Can- 
ada’s 3% excise tax on imports is to be 
abandoned. The 
that it was to be dropped on all items 


trade pact stipulated 
covered by pact terms, but this necessi- 
tates dropping it on other items. For 
example, manufacturers who lose protec- 
tion through removal of the tax from 
competing products entering from the 
United States 
moval from raw materials imported by 
them. The tax probably will have very 
limited after next week’s 
budget. 

New moves for settlement of the af- 
fairs of Abitibi Power & Paper Co., in 
liquidation for a number of years, have 
produced renewed controversy between 
groups of security holders. The latest 
move by bondholders is for judicial sale 
of the company’s assets. It is being op- 
posed by stockholders and creditors. 


have insisted on its re- 


application 
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Conditioning 


As evidenced by scores of jobs, to- 
talling nearly 3000 tons of refriger- 
ation, in theatres, stores, offices, 
restaurants, hotels, hospitals, banks, 
boats, bowling alleys, and industrial 
plants. All credited to the Paul J. 
Vincent Co., Engineers. 


Baltimore typifies the preference 
given Frick Air Conditioning by 
coreful buyers everywhere. Let us 


refer you to Frick installations near | 


you. Write 
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New York—Chicago 
17 hours —10 minutes 
Air-conditioned Pullmans. 
Magnificent Scenery! 
Lounge Cars and Diners. 
Lv. New York . 4:20P. M. 
Ar. Chicago . . 8:30 A.M. 
Lv. Chicago .. 2:55 P. M. 
Ar. New York . 9:05 A.M. 

NEW YORK 


CENTRAI 


THE WATER.LEVEL ROUTE 
.YOU CAN SLEEP 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





Inspired 

Now AND THEN, some providence leans 
ver the shoulder of a compositor and 
inspires his flying fingers to cast in type- 
metal some apt perversion of what was 
written in the copy from which he works. 
Like, for example, the line in Business 
Week for April 1 (of all things!). It 
reads: “He (President Roosevelt) ef- 
fected some reshuffling of governmental 
departments, but the Democratic plat- 
form pledge of 25¢ cut in the cost of 
government wore thin.” Stet! 


Ironic 

Tavs THe New Yorker reviews a new 
book by Joseph Alsop and Robert Kint- 
ner, “Men Around the President”: 

“Well-informed little book, tracing the 
activities and describing the personalities 
of the current crop of New Dealers: 
Corcoran, Hopkins, Henderson, Ickes, 
and the rest of the palace junta who are 
apparently bringing a new spirit into gov- 
ernment service—that of relatively dis- 
interested intelligence.” 

And thus the New Yorker reveals why 
it is so beloved by those who prefer 
their humor spiked with just a dash 
of irony. 


Diplomat 

IF THIS SHOULD HAPPEN to meet the eye 
of Sec. Hull of the State Department, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. may lose the 
services of a faithful veteran. That is, 
if Sec. Hull really is on the job to build 
up the diplomatic acumen of his depart- 
ment. For this is the tale of a diplomat. 

He is the chauffeur who drives the 
Montgomery Ward top executives back 
and forth between the Loop and the 
plant. One morning, not so long ago, he 
picked up Chairman Sewell Avery. As 
they rolled along, he ventured rather 
shyly: 

“Next week, Mr. Avery, it will be thirty 
years since I started driving the com- 
pany car for the officers. I was wonder- 
ing if you’d—that is, I mean, I'd like to 
invite you to have lunch with me that 
day, to celebrate; and I thought maybe 
I'd invite a couple of the other gentle- 
men.” 

Mr. Avery promptly accepted, natu- 
rally delighted with so gracious an atten- 
ton. 

Next day the driver resumed his hos- 
pitable planning. 

“I'm afraid it would look kinda funny,” 
he observed, “and maybe it would hurt 
their feelings if I didn’t invite Mr. Folger 
and a couple of the others. Anyhow, I'd 
like it a lot if they’d come, if it’s all 
right with you.” 

The chief allowed that would be fine. 
But privately he began to wonder 





whether his host wasn’t going to find his 
anniversary party a bit costly. This, how- 
ever, didn’t seem to bother the driver 
at all. Day by day, he thought of more 
prospective guests and discussed them 
with Mr. Avery. His projected party 
grew and grew. 


Eventually it came off—and in the | 


grand manner. A special luncheon was 
served to 60 or 70 Montgomery Ward 


executives in their private dining room, | 


reserved for the during the 
period immediately following the regular 
luncheon hour. It became a general cele- 
bration of the driver’s 30-year service, 
in the course of which present 
joined in speeches and tributes to honor 
his long and faithful performance with- 
out even an accident. It was a grand 
party. 

And oh yes, I suppose you've guessed: 
Mr. Avery saw to it that the driver, after 
all, was the guest of the company! 


purpose 


those 


And if Sec. Hull isn’t on the job, | 


Chairman Avery may want to look this 
veteran over for a top-side sales job. 
After all, someone has defined salesman- 
ship as “the gentle art of letting some- 
one else have your way.” 


New Boss 


“I HAVE A NEW Boss,” sizzles an S.OS. 
from a Georgia textile manufacturer. 
“He resides in Washington, and is a hard 
taskmaster. He is continually passing 
new rules and regulations and absolutely 
insists that I keep well informed regard- 
ing them. In fact, he will accept no ex- 
cuses. In order to know what this new 
boss is doing, I am devoting more time 
to trying to interpret his instructions 
than I am to actually running this busi- 
ness of mine. 

“Our business is not large enough for 
us to hire lawyers, accountants and ex- 
perts to assume these additional duties. 
And our business is not small enough so 
that all these rules and regulations can 
be ignored. Consequently, they fall on 
the writer. Our friends in Washington 
have been solicitous about labor, insist- 
ing that we have a 35- or 40-hour week 
for them. But they have actually in- 
creased the hours of the employer, until 
he now spends from 60 to 80 hours a 
week, not only trying to find orders to 
keep his workers employed, but also 
spending many weary hours in worried 
study trying to determine if he is violat- 
ing any law in providing this very em- 
ployment. . . . In fact, a wage-hour bill 
for employers is now very definitely 
in order.” 

All of which may be suggestive to the 
Washington sleuths who are trying to 
find out for the “New Boss” why busi- 
ness doesn’t pick up. W.T.C. 








Here's why—Easily adapted to remodelling, dis 
mantling and re-crection with nearly LOOT salv- 
age! Permanent construction of interlocking 
copper-bearing steel or genuine Lyonore Metal 
on rigid structural steel frame. Insulated at our 
shop if desired. Conform to American Institute 
of Steel Construction Specifications. Weather- 
tight, fire- and lightning-proof. 
quicker... and your building costs less per square 
foot of floor space! Write today 
—Maryland Metal Building Co., 

Baltimore, Md. 
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METAL BUILDINGS 
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Protection that’s 
Permanent 


An Anchor Industrial Fence is a perma- 
nent investment in protection, beauty and 
utility. Anchor Fences are designed and 
built to last. They have rugged “U-Bar™ 
posts, with deep-driven “anchors” which 
keep the fence always in line in any type of 
soil —despite rains, frosts, thaws, stresses 
and strains. You'll find the correct solu- 
tion to your fencing problems in the 


FREE Anchor Fence Manual 


It will help you select fences and gates to 
suit your requirements as to protection 
and beauty—which look better—last 
longer. Get this valuable book free—and 
the local address of Anchor's Nation-Wide 
Erecting Service today. Write: ANCHOR 
POST FENCE CO., 6670 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore, M 
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An Outlook for Hitler 


"he WEEK sees nearly all the principal pieces in 
position for the end-game on the chessboard of inter- 
national strategy. 

Axis and Allied powers have mobilized their armies 
up to what might be called edge-of-war strength. 

Britain and France have pushed their guarantees 
about as far as these will go with eastern European 
statesmen who are willing to let allies say “no” to 
Hitler but hope that they themselves will appear to the 
irritable Fiihrer as innocent bystanders. 

Russia is reported to have been edged delicately into 
the stop-Hitler bloc, far enough to make her planes 
and munitions a counter-threat to the Reich’s but not 
so far as to raise a cry of “Stop Stalin” among nervous 
democrats. 

Franco has conveniently postponed until May 15 
that Madrid victory parade which is promised—by 
Mussolini—to be the last appearance of Italian troops 
on France’s southern front. 

Germans and Poles have got down to business over 
Danzig, “the last possible concession.” 

The German fleet has used its annual maneuvers as 
an ingenious excuse for getting close to the Italians in 
the Mediterranean where it would be of greatest stra- 
tegic value against a British navy whose superior 
strength once again dominates the Atlantic. 

The United States has ordered its fleet back to the 
Pacific where it should be if Japan is going off the 
reservation with her anti-Comintern friends and where 
its presence would raise a question against any rash 
Japanese assumptions as to what might be done while 
British battlewagons were busy in European waters. 

President Roosevelt has sent the dictators a “peace 
message” which, they must guess, can be used further 
to commit the powerful American nation to their 
opposition if it does not persuade them to peace. 

Herr Hitler, playing propaganda against propa- 
ganda, has deferred his answer until he can use a 
special Reichstag session as a device for replying “ 
the name of the German people.” 

There the dangerous game stands, While there is 
still time to stop it and send their people back to work, 
the Fiihrer and the Duce might well give some thought 
to the American position on which Mr. Roosevelt’s 
gamble has now focused attention. And they should 
not be deceived by our present uneasiness over the com- 
mitments that are being made for us while we argue. 
The important question to them is: Where shall we 
stand if war comes? 

By all the signs we shall then stand with the so-called 


Allies, in sentiment if not in arms. The post-war pro- 
nouncement of the 1917-18 veterans that “they’re «|! 
equally guilty” won’t be heard at the beginning of a 
new world conflict. No one will popularize the con- 
tention that Hitler is the natural result of a reaction 
from conditions imposed on Germany at Versailles and 
that Mussolini succeeded partly because his pre: 
cessors in power lost prestige when the Allies welshed 
on the promises that brought Italy into the last World 
War. No one will make the point that the territo: 
governed by German-speaking aggressors is still mu: h 
smaller than in 1914 and that Italian aggressors stil! 
lack territory drawn for them on the maps of allied 
statesmen in 1915. No one will listen to the suggestion 
that Britain and France have never extended “appease- 
ment” to a correction of the economic instabilit) 
created by their priority in the game of empire-building 
or by their accessions in 1918. The familiar argument 
that we can safely stay at home, armed to keep all 
invaders out of this hemisphere but neutral as to all 
people across the oceans, will get nowhere, particularly 
since our diplomacy has rendered untenable the grounds 
on which it was based. 


“<1 


Au THAT the so-called aggressor nations might hav 
made out of those pronouncements, contentions, points, 
suggestions, and arguments will have been swamped in 
the resurgence of old sympathies under the pressure of 
old influences, forfeited by their own failure to under- 
stand us, destroyed by the moral issues their policies 
have raised, buried under the ideological questions 
which they have given their opponents a chance to 
raise. 

It requires no gift of prophecy to predict this and, 
if it is not from every aspect a healthy outlook, it is 
a healthy argument for accepting the President’s mes- 
sage as an invitation to negotiate and a commitment to 
a hearing. On the willingness of all parties to negotiate 
all the issues depends the hope of peace. 
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